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The  year  1917  was  one  of  intense  activity  in  almost  all  the  indus- 
tries of  which  Birmingham  is  the  center.  Those  branches  of  manu- 
facture that  could  not  be  adapted  to  war  work  necessarily  suffered 
further  compression.  Even  the  so-called  luxury  trades,  how^ever, 
were  capable  of  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  national 
interests,  and  the  margin  of  productive  resources  thrown  idle  w^as 
comparatively  small. 

Labor  Conditions. 

Whatever  vicissitudes  may  have  overtaken  some  branches  of  in- 
dustry, there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  all  dis- 
placed labor.  Very  much  more  labor  than  was  available  could  have 
been  utilized.  The  further  demands  made  upon  the  country's  man- 
power for  the  army  were  counterbalanced  by  the  progressive  train- 
ing of  male  sulistitutes  and  by  an  extensi«'e  development  of  female 
labor.  With  the  aid  of  the  vast  amount  of  additional  machinery 
installed  (much  of  it  on  the  automatic  or  semiautomatic  principle 
of  working),  production  was  considerably  increased.  The  output  of 
important  categories  of  war  material  was  multiplied  many  times 
over,  although  this  was  accomplished  only  by  further  withdrawal 
of  workers  and  material  from  the  civil  tr-.ide.  There  was  a  continu- 
ous curtailment  in  the  export  trade,  the  close  of  the  year  finding 
facilities  for  shipping  goods  extremely  circumscribed.  While  the 
local  industries  have  been  so  extensively  developed  for  work  con- 
nected with  the  war,  they  have  at  the  same  time  strengthened  their 
potentialities  for  the  uses  of  peace.  The  factories  were  kept  going 
at  the  utmost  attainable  speed  throughout  the  year.  Less  overtime 
was  worked  than  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  war,  as  it  was  found  to 
be  economy  to  moderate  the  strain  on  the  hr.man  agent  in  the  indus- 
trial system.  With  improved  organization  and  augmented  mechan- 
ical resources  it  was  possible  to  achieve  much  larger  results  with 
fewer  working  hours. 
Agricultural  Conditions  Satisfactory. 

The  harvest  in  the  Midlands,  and  in  England  in  general,  in  1917 
was  on  the  whole  fairly  good,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  very 
good,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  some 
districts.  Prices  for  both  agricultural  products  and  cattle  ruled 
high   throughout   the   year.      According   to   Government    statistics 
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collected  in  June  for  England  and  Wales,  about  190,000  acres  of 
permanent  grass  had  been  brought  under  cultivation  since  June, 
1916.  The  acreage  under  wheat  showed  an  increase.  Barlej^  and 
oats  were  grown  more  extensively,  the  former  showing  an  increase  of 
128,500  acres,  and  the  latter  one  of  173,000  acres;  the  area  under  oats 
was  the  largest  recorded  since  1904.  Of  the  pulse  crops,  beans  were 
reduced  by  25,000  acres  and  peas  increased  by  18,000  acres.  The 
area  under  potatoes  showed  an  increase  of  80,000  acres,  or  nearly 
one-fifth,  and  was  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  highest  acreage 
previously  recorded.  There  was  an  increase  of  31,000  acres  in  the  area 
under  turnips  and  swedes;  the  area  under  mangolds  increased  by 
nearly  11,000  acres.  The  area  of  clover  and  rotation  grasses  was 
90,000  acres  less  than  in  1916,  nearly  all  the  reduction  being  in  that 
reserved  for  hay;  in  all  the  hay  area  was  reduced  by  nearl}^  180,000 
acres. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the  year  was  characterized  by 
the  large  number  of  orders  and  regulations  issued  by  the  various 
Government  departments,  with  the  object  of  increasing  production, 
controlling  supplies,  and  keeping  down  prices.  One  of  the  most 
important  regulations  was  that  under  wdiich  the  various  county  war 
agricultural  committees  were  given  power  to  enforce  the  proper 
cultivation  of  land  and  to  take  over  a  farm  from  the  owner  if  in  their 
opinion  he  was  unable  to  work  it  properly.  These  committees  were 
also  given  power  to  enforce  the  plowing  of  grass  land  as  part  of  a 
scheme  to  increase  the  area  under  grain  crops  by  3,000,000  acres  for 
the  harvest  of  1918.  In  connection  v/ith  this  plan  the  Government 
guarantees  certain  minimum  prices  for  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  for 
the  next  five  years  and  fixes  a  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  labor- 
ers. In  addition,  maximum  prices  at  which  butchers  can  retail  meat 
and  the  prices  at  which  cattle  may  be  taken  for  slaughter  for  the 
army  were  fixed. 
Government  Orders  Affecting  Trade. 

Few  legislative  measures  were  introduced  during  the  past  year, 
although  many  of  the  earlier  restrictions  and  prohibitions  were  ex- 
tended or  rendered  more  stringent.  The  list  of  goods  of  which  ex- 
portation and  importation  are  prohibited  was  added  to,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  prevent  trading  with  the  enemy  subjects  at  home  and 
abroad  were  more  drastic.  Numerous  orders  were  issued  Avith  a  view 
to  extending  the  Government's  control  over  trade,  production,  and 
resources  of  the  country,  many  of  which  related  to  metals  and  ma- 
chinery. The  excess-profits  duty  was  raised  from  60  per  cent  to  80 
per  cent.  The  Government  placed  under  control  a  large  number  of 
commodities.  Everything  wholly  and  partly  made  of  steel  was 
brought  under  the  restrictions  of  the  steel  permits;  but  afterwards 
it  was  made  permissible  to  sell  tools  up  to  $5  in  value  to  one  person 
in  a  single  transaction,  and  the  supply  of  garden  tools  was  insured 
by  the  creation  of  the  agricultural  machinery  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  sufficient  amount  of 
steel  was  also  freed  to  maintain  the  supply  of  edge  tools  and  the 
continuity  of  manufacture  in  the  agricultural  implement  trade. 
Throughout  the  year  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  gasoline  were 
tightened  from  time  to  time.  Attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
'gasoline  substitutes,  free  from  restriction,  but  the  statutory  definition 
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of  "motor  spirit  "  was  such  that  tho  limitations  covered  every  substi- 
tute. 

The  year  witnessed  the  coal  mines  and  canals  pass  under  State 
control.  Transport  problems  again  loomed  large.  A  scheme  of  re- 
organization of  railway  traffic  relieved  the  congestion  for  a  time,  but 
it  entailed  severe  curtailment  of  facilities  for  all  except  Government 
freight,  Avith  frequent  closing  of  local  stations.  As  a  means  of  re- 
lieving the  strain  on  transportation  facilities  the  Coal  Controller 
mapped  the  country  out  into  zones,  each  of  which  was  to  be  self- 
contained  as  far  as  possible  in  production  and  consumption  of  coal. 
Collection  and  distribution  of  freight  has  been  better  systematized 
by  the  railways,  improved  working  arrangements  eliminated  serious 
congestion  at  the  ports,  and  freight  facilities  were  much  more  satis- 
factorily employed  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  had  an  unprccedentedly  good  J^ear, 
but  practically  the  whole  output  went  to  certified  business^'s.  Control 
of  essential  metals  became  increasingly  stringent  during  the  year, 
thus  insuring  their  application  to  the  most  vital  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  attention  was  given  to  native  ores  and  to 
the  improvement  of  equipment  for  smelting  and  manufacturing  iron 
and  steel.  More  blast  furnaces  were  brought  into  service,  and  this 
movement  is  still  in  progress.  The  outstanding  features  were  the 
shortage  of  material  for  the  equipments  of  the  Allies  and  the  strenu- 
ous activity  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  to  meet  the  needs  of  war 
manufacture.  The  shipbuilding  program  made  heavy  demands 
upon  the  output  of  steel  and  further  aggravated  the  shortage  re- 
sulting from  tho  immense  appropriations  for  munitions  and  other 
war  purposes,  notwithstanding  Avhat  w^as  done  to  develop  a  larger 
productive  capacity.  Smelters  v.ere  called  upon  to  assist  in  this 
situation  by  applying  more  of  their  blast  furnaces  to  the  production 
of  basic  pig  iron  with  the  result  of  bringing  about  a  stringency  in 
regard  to  foundry  and  forge  qualities. 

Increased  Production  of  Iron  and  Gteel. 

The  soundness  and  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is 
clearly  shown  in  tho  remarkable  progress  made  in  productive 
capacit3^  Measured  merely  by  tonnage,  the  output  of  steel  ingots, 
which  in  1913  was  only  7,500,000  long  tons,  now  exceeds  10,000,000 
tons  and  will,  it  is  stated,  shortly  reach  a  12,000,000  ton  level.  Add 
to  tliat  the  specially  high  degrees  of  quality  and  finish  required  for 
munitions,  compared  with  ordinary  products,  and  the  significance  of 
these  figures  will  be  appreciated.  Compared  with  previous  years, 
some  firms  have  doubled  and  even  trebled  their  capacity  and  are  pre- 
paring for  even  larger  steel  and  shipbuilding  outputs  in  the  future. 
Old  works  have  been  refitted,  new  ones  built,  skilled  labor  has  been 
speeded  up,  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers  have  become  efficient, 
and  manufacturers  are  learning  to  cooperate  for  increased  and  eco- 
nomical production.  Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
question  of  expanding  the  export  trade  after  the  war.  The  output 
of  steel  and  iron  has  been  so  enormously  increased  that  when  peace 
returns  there  will  be  a  much  larger  surplus  for  the  over-sea  trade. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  London  Ironmonger  that  the  conversion  of 
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blast  furnaces  to  the  production  of  basic  iron  will  be  a  predominant 
factor  and  that  if  the  production  of  this  class  of  iron  is  preserved, 
Avith  the  best  use  of  the  ore  that  is  obtainable  in  England,  there  will 
be  a  fair  chance  of  England  taking  over  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  trade  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  steel,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over 
$75,000,000  additional  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  British  steel 
.industry  since  the  war  began. 

lAdvanced  Prices  of  Pig  Iron. 

The  large  demand  for  basic  iron,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the  pig-iron  trade  during  the  j'ear. 
There  w^as  a  great  dearth  of  forge  and  foundry  irons,  and  makers 
were  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand.  In  June  the  maximum  prices 
for  South  Staffordshire  makes  were  raised  by  5s.  ($1.22).  Common 
forge  iron  became  95s.  ($23.12),  Avhile  part-mine  foundry  iron  was 
limited  to  102s.  6d.  ($24.94).  During  the  closing  months  of  the 
3^ear  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  further  complicated  the  situa- 
tion, following  the  concession  of  higher  wages  to  the  miners.  An 
addition  of  2s.  Gd.  ($0.61)  to  the  pit-head  price  v/as  sanctioned. 
This  involved  the  raising  of  the  official  rates  for  coke,  the  increase 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  Ts.  6d.  ($1.82).  The  advance  in  this 
commodity,  which  enters  largely  into  the  production  of  pig  iron, 
brought  an  application  from  the  smelters  for  an  increase  in  their 
scheclule,  but  the  matter  had  not  been  settled  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
,Some  important  discoveries  of  iron  ore  were  made  in  the  district 
Avhich  facilitated  the  production  of  pig  iron. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. 

There  was  incessant  pressure  for  almost  all  kinds  of  finished  ma- 
terial throughout  the  year,  the  great  expansion  of  shell  production 
involving  very  heavy  demands  upon  the  steel  works.  Armaments 
of  all  kinds  were  turned  out  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and  there  Avas 
hardly  any  leading  branch  of  manufacture  that  did  not  absorb  crude 
and  semicrude  material  on  a  scale  much  beyond  the  normal.  Spe- 
cialization and  intensive  production  which  began  in  1916  v^as  still 
further  carried  out  in  1917,  and  the  efforts  to  maintain  output  from 
the  mills  and  forges  of  the  Midlands  were  successful  in  spite  of  the 
impairment  of  the  ranks  of  labor.  Taking  the  records  of  the  17 
firms  on  whose  experience  the  sliding  scale  of  the  Midland  Wages 
Board  is  based,  it  is  found  that  the  bimonthly  totals  set  forth  in  the 
returns  issued  during  1917  aggregate  185,417  tons,  against  187,450 
tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  figures  show  a  small  decrease  but  are 
substantially  ahead  of  those  for  1914.  The  average  net  selling  price, 
according  to  the  Midland  Wages  Board's  ascertainments,  rose  from 
$70.21  in  December,  1916,  to  $74.74  in  Decem.ber,  1917.  Previous  to 
the  war  the  price  was  $33.08,  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  war  has 
sent  up  prices.  Ironworkers'  wages  were  advanced  by  7^  per  cent 
and  puddlers'  wages  from  $4.20  to  $4.38.     . 

A  maximum  price  of  $82.73  net  at  makers'  works  was  fixed  for 
black  doubles,  compared  with  $94.90  less  4  per  cent  delivered,  which 
previously  ruled.  Galvanized  sheets  were  restricted  to  $136.26  net 
at  makers'  works,  and  plate  shearings,  which  were  brought  within 
control  during  the  last  month  of  the  3'ear,  were  put  on  a  level  with 
steel  sheet  bars  at  $50.49.     They  had  previously  sold  freely  at  $55.96. 
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The  galvanized  sheet  and  holloAv-ware  trades  had  a  poor  year.    At 
the  beginning  of  1917  it  was  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  sheet 
mills  were  idle ;  the  proportion  toward  the  end  of  the  year  increased 
to  four-fifths. 
The  Engineering  Trade. 

In  all  the  engineering  branches  continuous  activity  prevailed.  The 
requirements  of  the  air  service  and  of  the  new  shipbuilding  program 
made  heavy  demands  upon  this  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  upon 
a  wide  range  of  Midland  manufacturers.  Much  was  done  locally  to 
supply  the  tools  and  appliances  necessary  to  increase  domestic  pro- 
duction of  food.  The  erection  of  new  national  factories  and  other 
public  buildings  called  for  by  the  situation  entailed  much  work, 
not  only  on  engineers,  but  on  the  general  hardware  trades  of  the 
district.  With  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  available  raw  material 
absorbed  by  the  munition  works,  the  civil  trade  underwent  a  steady 
curtailment.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  outstanding  export  licenses 
were  cancelled,  and  the  indications  point  to  increased  stringency 
being  exercised.  The  concentration  of  effort  was  evidenced  during 
the  past  year  by  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of  MunitionSj  who  re- 
ferred to  the  enormously  increased  output  of  explosives,  equalling  in 
March,  1917,  28  times  the  amount  of  March,  1915.  Of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  engineering,  the  output  of  steel  maintained  an  almost  un- 
diminished stock.  The  war  has  effected  so  many  changes  that  few 
firms,  if  any,  remained  which  were  not  more  or  less  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  production  of  munitions. 

Introduction  of  Female  Labor — Extension  of  Plants. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  industry  was  the  introduction  of 
female  labor  for -much  of  the  work  not  demanding  arduous  effort. 
In  many  departments  of  engineering  this  innovation  was  made  with* 
conspicuous  success.  In  the  manufacture  of  engine  and  machine 
parts,  in  every  phase  of  the  aircraft  industry,  in  the  production  of 
tools  and  gauges,  in  machinery  and  drilling,  women  have  shown 
adaptability  and  accuracy. 

Productive  capacity  is  still  being  extended  in  branches  upon  which 
the  development  of  new  war  requirements  has  a  direct  bearing. 
Further  important  installations  of  plant  are  foreshadowed  in  the 
immedate  Birmingham  area  and  at  Coventry.  Local  machinists 
were  also  engaged  on  considerable  Government  contracts  in  connec- 
tion with  production  schemes  in  more  distant  places.  Much  progress 
was  made  in  the  output  of  small  tools.  Domestic  resources  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  since  the  outbreak  of  the  w^ar,  but  they  are  still 
far  from  equal  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  demand  and  have  had 
to  be  supplemented  by  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  trade 
in  American  small  tools  became  more  closely  controlled.  General 
imports  of  machine  tools  from  the  United  States  were  on  a  lai\ge 
scale.  There  was  much  enterprise  in  connection  with  plans  for  mak- 
ing reorganized  industrial  establishments  more  self-sufficing  as  re- 
gards repairs,  the  fashioning  of  special  tools,  and  other  details  of 
internal  economy. 

Activities  in  Brass  and  Nickel  Industries. 

There  was  an  unprecedented  activity  in  the  brass  and  copper  i in- 
dustries, and  many  improvements  were  introduced.     Most  <  r   iim 
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principal  brass  foundries  were  already  devoted  to  munition  work 
before  the  beginning  of  1917,  and  they  have  been  kept  in  full  em- 
ployment during  the  year.  Tho,  facilities  for  the  civilian  trade  were 
greatly  curtailed  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  both  by  the  withholding 
of  raw  material  and  by  the  denial  of  permits  for  shipping  supplies 
to  over-sea  markets.  Those  sections  of  the  industry  that  were  inap- 
plicable to  war  work  were  consequently  carried  on  under  increasing 
difficulties.  The  Government  factories  that  have  been  set  up  and 
some  of  the  controlled  brass  foundries  are  so  perfectly  equipped  now 
for  those  branches  of  manufacture  to  which  they  are  devoted  that 
the  normal  output  is  capable  of  vast  expansion  in  case  of  need. 
This  is  reacting  unfavorably  on  many  of  the  smaller  brass  masters 
who  could  not  perfect  their  methods,  as  all  the  nevv'  machinery  that 
could  be  obtained  was  required  for  the  larger  establishments.  The 
use  of  gas  for  smelting  purposes  was  extended,  with  resulting  in- 
crease of  speed  and  economy. 

The  local  nickel  industry  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Not 
only  w^as  there  an  unprecedented  demand  for  supro  nickel,  but  the 
nickel-silver  trade  was  kept  busily  engaged.  There  was  a  considerable 
demand  for  pure  nickel  goods,  such  as  were  formerly  imported  from 
the  Continent. 

Other  Metal- Working'  Industries. 

In  no  direction  was  there  greater  expansion  than  in  the  aluminum 
industry.  There  are  now  several  large  aluminum  foundries  in  the 
city,  the  output  being  largely  used  in  the  production  of  munitions 
of  w^ar.  The  growth  of  the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry,  as 
well  as  the  expansion  of  other  branches  of  manufacture,  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  aluminum.  The  metal  is  now  very  generally 
♦melted  by  means  of  gas. 

Tentative  efforts  were  made  to  substitute  iron  for  brass  in  some 
of  the  shops,  with  the  object  of  economizing  in  copper.  One  of  the 
events  of  the  year  in  the  brass  trade  was  the  regularizing  of  the 
system  of  machine  molding,  terms  having  been  arranged  between 
the  trades-unions  and  the  brass  founders.  The  rationing  of  the 
metal-working  industries  brought  into  existence  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations which  may  prove  of  continued  usefulness  even  after 
the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they  were  created  has  been  served. 
It  was  found  impossible  for  the  Goverument  to  deal  direct  with 
each  manufacturer,  and  in  consequence  allotments  of  material  were 
made  through  these  new  organizations.  In  issuing  the  rations  of 
metal  to  any  particular  industry,  the  quantity  allotted  was  gauged 
by  the  relative  importance  of  the  trade  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  stocks  available  apart  from  the  supplies  intended 
for  war  work.  Spelter  and  lead  w^ere  rationed  to  the  hollow^-w^are 
trade  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber the  S}^stem  was  applied  to  steel. 

Tin,  not  being  subject  to  Government  control,  rose  in  price 
throughout  the  year.  The  price  at  the  beginning  of  1917  was  £180 
5s.  ($8?7)  per  long  ton;  by  December  21  it  had  reached  £309  ($1,504) 
Der  ton^  At  this  time  the  Government  stepped  in  with  a  view  to  pre- 
,'^Titinff  speculation,  with  the  result  that  the  price  fell  to  £285 
($l,;^'8/'i  per  ton  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Revival  of  Trade  in  Glass. 

One  of  the  oldest  industries  of  Birmingham  is  that  of  glass  mak- 
ing, but  previous  to  the  war  foreign  competition,  particularly  Ger- 
man, had  become  so  severe  as  to  seriously  threaten  its  continued  ex- 
istence. AVith  this  source  of  supply  eliminated,  a  remarkable  revival 
in  the  British  industry  has  taken  place.  Not  only  have  present  ex- 
gencies  made  great  demands  upon  the  glass  trade,  but  manufactur- 
ers were  able  to  improve  theiv  methods  and  extend  their  means  of 
production  so  that  the  industry  may  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  face 
international  competition  after  hostilities  cease.  For  example,  the 
production  of  pressure  gauges  has  been  so  specialized  and  improved 
that  little  fear  is  entertained  of  the  old  German  ascendancy  being 
reestablished.  Aviation  requirements  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this 
branch.  Special  machinery  was  installed  lor  producing  small 
gauges  under  the  most  economical  conditions.  Though  the  elfort 
has  been  evoked  by  the  war,  the  plant  may  be  readily  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  peace. 

There  are  many  other  directions  in  which  the  needs  of  the  air 
service  have  been  provided  for.  Despite  fluctuation  of  supplies  of 
some  raw  materials,  the  output  of  medical  and  chemical  glass  was 
increased  by  about  40  per  cent  during  the  year,  the  works  having 
been  engaged  up  to  their  full  capacity.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
industry  was  the  introduction  of  woman  labor  for  glass  blowing 
and  lens  grinding.  So  important  has  been  their  aid  that  educational 
courses  have  been  designed  to  fit  them  for  the  specialized  Avork  that 
they  have  undertaken.  The  quality  of  the  chemical  glass  now  turned 
out  is  stated  to  show  a  steady  improvement.  Some  of  the  oj^tical 
glasses  manufactured  are,  it  is  claimed,  superior  to  anything  that 
has  been  obtained  before,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  factories  were  called  upon  to  help  in  meeting  the 
great  shortage  of  electric-light  bulbs,  a  new  industry  in  this"  dis- 
trict. A  fair  trade  was  done  in  glass  goods  for  mounting,  silver- 
smiths who  specialize  in  this  work  having  been  well  engaged.  The 
chandelier  branch  was  adversely  affected  by  the  increased  prefer- 
ence for  the  indirect  lighting  system,  by  means  of  which  semiopaque 
reflectors  are  employed  to  diffuse  the  light  on  the  ceiling.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  opal  bowls  employed  for  this  purpose  were  therefore 
kept  fully  employed. 

Jewelry  Factories  Aid  in  Munition  Work. 

The  manufacturing  jewelry  trade  of  Birmingham  took  further 
measures  during  the  year  to  adapt  itself  to  munition  work.  Some 
additional  plant  was  installed,  and  by  cooperative  effort  manufac- 
turers were  able  to  undertake  extensive  contracts.  Though  the  jew- 
elry trade  is  insignificant  compared  with  formerly,  those  engaged  in 
it  strove  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  to  keep  export  supplies  going. 
Manufacturers  cooperated  wdth  the  authorities  to  discourage  home 
trade  and  devoted  their  resources  mainly  to  the  large  volume  of 
business  offered  from  abroad.  The  orders  that  had  to  be  refused 
were  much  more  numerous  than  those  which  could  be  accepted. 
Large  quantities  of  jewelry  were  shipped  to  Spain,  India,  and  South 
America.  SuflScient  gold  Avas  forthcoming  to  keep  the  regular  activ- 
ities of  the  trade  going,  if  only  to  a  limited  extent.    The  high  price 
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of  silver  did  not  perceptibly  check  the,  demand,  and  there  was  an 
active  market  for  electroplate. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  samples  of  jewehy,  gold,  silver,  and 
electroplated  wares  v;ere  gathered  together  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Birmingham  JeAvelers'  Association  for  dispatch  to  South  Amer- 
ica by  the  commercial  expedition  that  is  going  out  under  Govern- 
ment auspices.  Seventy-one  Birmingham,  40  Sheffield,  and  17  Lon- 
don manufacturers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  enterprise  to  send 
specimens  of  their  productions  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  agent. 

In  order  to  retain  as  many  of  their  workers  as  possible,  so  as  to 
have  them  ready  to  start  work  after  the  war,  the  Birmingham  jew- 
elers are  making  gauges  for  shells,  cartridges,  aeroplane  parts,  etc., 
upon  a  rather  extensive  scale.  A  small  company  was  formed  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  premises  for  hardening  and  finishing  the  gauges 
were  opened  and  a  special  plant  installed.  Canisters  for  shell  fuses 
are  being  turned  out  at  some  of  the  jewelers'  factories,  as  well  as  con- 
tainers used  in  the  apparatus  for  protection  against  gas  attacks.  The 
regular  plants  are  being  devoted  to  soldering  and  gilding  for  mili- 
■^ry  purposes. 
The  Leather  Trades. 

The  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  the  district  had  a  "fairly  profitable 
year  despite  the  shortage  of  labor  and  difficulty  in  securing  adequate 
supplies  of  leather.  The  constant  need  for  reorganization  in  various 
departments  consequent  upon  the  calling  u]3  of  operatives  for  the 
army  was  successfully  met.  The  demand  for  army  footwear  for 
the  British  and  Allied  Armies  was  so  insistent  that  large  orders  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  United  States  to  insure  deliveries.  Toward  the 
end  of  .he  year  the  Government  inaugurated  a  scheme  for  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  civilian  war-time  shoes,  with  the  view 
of  not  only  assuring  an  adequate  supply,  but  of  preventing  the  infla- 
tion of  prices  beyond  a  just  trading  profit. 

The  volume  of  military  work  occupying  the  local  harness  and  sad- 
dlery trades  did  not  attain  the  proportions  of  previous  years,  nor 
was  it  of  so  profitable  a  character.  The  control  of  material  and 
prices  exercised  by  the  Government,  together  with  the  enhanced 
rate  of  wages,  rendered  military  contracting  so  unremunerative  to 
the  smaller  manufacturers  as  to  be  no  longer  attractive.  A  strong 
and  growing  demand  for  domestic  supplies  developed,  but  no  great 
advantage  accrued,  owing  to  difficulties  of  production.  The  export 
branches  had  equally  good  opportunities  with  regard  to  orders,  but 
the  returns  steadily  diminished  from  the  same  causes. 

A  more  satisfactory  condition  of  things  characterized  the  fancy 
leather  goods  trade,  factories  being  busily  occupied  throughout  the 
year.  The  outlook  for  1918  is  distinctly  good,  apart  from  the  ever- 
present  fear  of  restriction  of  materials.  Restrictions  that  have 
already  rendered  many  classes  of  leather  quite  unprocurable  for 
civilian  use  may  at  any  time  assume  an  extended  range. 

An  ordinarily  important  section  of  the  Midland  leather  trades  is 
that  of  motor  cycle  and  bicycle  saddles  and  appurtenances,  but  the 
year  was  not  a  good  one  for  this  branch.  Apart  from  occasional 
Government  orders,  the  prospect  of  improvement  appears  to  be  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities.  Manufacturers 
report  that  there  is  a  good  volume  of  export  trade  awaiting  atten- 
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tion,  but  very  little  can  be  done  under  present  conditions  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  foreign  customers. 
Railway  Rolling  Stock. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  Birmingham's  industries  is  the 
manufacture  of  railway  rolling  stock.  The  district,  by  reason  of  its 
close  proximity  to  the  coal  and  iron  fields  and  its  railway  communi- 
cations with  the  large  ports,  is  excellently  situated  to  obtain  its  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials.  These  material  advantages  have  enabled 
Birmingham  to  maintain  a  preeminent  position  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  the  building  of  railway  carriages  and  trucks  in 
England  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  Midland  area.  The  w^ar  has 
made  demands  of  paramount  importance  on  this  industry,  making  it 
impossible  for  manufacturers  to  reinforce  the  impaired  rolling  stock 
of  the  country.  Little  could  be  accomplished  to  repair  the  wastage 
and  replace  cars  that  had  been  sent  abroad.  Reserves  were  used  up 
for  the  most  part.  Although  a  few  cars  were  turned  out  by  the 
larger  firms,  they  afforded  little  relief  to  the  transport  problem  as  a 
whole.  The  resources  of  the  builders  were  entirely  commandeered 
by  the  Government,  and  neither  material  nor  labor  could  be  afforded 
for  more  than  occasional  w^ork  in  response  to  the  insistent  demand 
of  private  traders  for  more  care.  Improved  organization  has  done 
something  to  counteract  congestion  of  rolling  stock  on  the  railways 
arising  from  a  lack  of  yard  hands.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  repairs  executed.  There  will  be  a  tremendous  car  shortage 
to  make  up  after  the  war.  Meanwhile,  the  efforts  to  put  the  canals 
to  better  account  are  proving  fairly  successful. 

Motor  Cars,  Motor  Cycles,  and  Bicycles — Public  Works. 

The  motor  and  cycle  trades  were  practically  suspended  except  so 
far  as  national  requirements  were  concerned.  These  engaged  the 
activities  of  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  industry,  the  remainder 
being  converted  to  the  production  of  munitions  of  w^ar,  such  as  shell 
and  fuse  components  and  aeroplane  engines.  All  the  stocks  of  bi- 
cycle parts  were  used  up  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  in 
spite  of  efforts  of  manufacturers  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  pedal  machines,  to  which  gasoline  restrictions  had  given 
a  sharp  impetus.  The  output  of  bicycles  was  the  smallest  in  20 
years. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  postwar  trade  in 
motor  cars.  According  to  press  reports,  some  manufacturers  have 
already  disposed  of  their  entire  output  for  from  one  to  three  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  The  significance  of  the  situation 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  these  contracted  outputs  are  in  many 
cases  far  larger  than  the  standard  prewar  outputs  of  the  same  con- 
cerns. Owing  to  its  economy,  speed,  and  reliability,  the  light  car 
has  become  most  popular,  and  it  is  this  type  especially  for  which 
there  will  probably  be  the  greatest  demand. 

Public  works  were  at  a  standstill,  and  certain  important  schemes 
could  not  be  proceeded  with.  The  city  water  department  desired  to 
lay  an  additional  main  to  increase  the  water  supply  from  Wales  but 
could  not  obtain  the  necessary  permission.  Other  w^orks  which  are 
suspended  for  the  time  being  include  the  enlargement  of  the  princi- 
pal railroad  station;  the  completion  of  a  service  reservoir,  wdiich 
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has  been  contracted  for  at  a  cost  of  £16,652  ($81,037)  ;  and  work  on 
the  new  electricity  station  at  Nechells. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Birmingham  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  $2,743,402  in  1916  to  $3,617,307  in  1917.  This 
large  increase  was  not  only  due  to  the  increased  value  of  the  com- 
modities, but  also  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  all 
invoices  which  had  been  previously  consulated  at  the  Redditch  con- 
sular agency  passed  through  this  office,  the  agency  having  been  closed 
in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Artificial  silk  yarn  is  the  most  important  item  invoiced  from  the 
Binningham  district,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  being  $764,.567, 
an  increase  of  $326,675  over  1916.  This  yarn  is  known  as  viscose 
silk,  the  latest  of  the  three  important  forms  of  artificial  filaments  to 
appear  on  the  market  in  quantity.  It  is  entirely  of  English  origin 
and  development  and  is  a  form  of  cellulose,  but  the  starting  material 
is  wood,  instead  of  cotton.  Since  the  closing  of  the  continental  mar- 
kets this  industry  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  prosperity, 
and  the  yarn  occupies  a  strong  position  on  the  market  because  of  its 
superiority  for  certain  purposes. 

The  next  largest  item  exported  was  that  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, which  showed  a  total  value  of  $563,330,  an  increase  of 
$316,689  over  the  previous  year,  due  to  the  shipments  of  chains,  the 
value  of  which  was  $382,664,  as  compared  with  only  $48,413  in  1916. 
The  values  of  all  other  items  under  this  classification  varied  only 
slightly  from  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Value  of  Principal  Articles  Exported. 

Below  is  given  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  declared  at  the 
consulate  at  Birmingham  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1916 
and  1917 : 


Articles. 


Aeroplane  parts,  metal 

Agricultural  implements — 

Animals:  Dogs 

Art,  works  of 

Automobile  chassis   (costin, 

over  $2,000) 

Automobile  parts 

Bicycle  parts 

Motor-cycle  parts 

Books,  printed 

Brass  manufactures,  n.  e.  s. 

Brushes 

Buttons,  horn 

Carpets: 

Axminster 

Goat  hair 

AVilton 

Wool 

Chalky  precipitated 

Chemicals: 

Ammonia,  carbonate. . . 

Ammonia,  muriate 

Sulphur,  crude 

Soda,  bicarbonate 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Bandings 

Labels  for  garments 

Yarn,  bleached 

Cutlery 

Diamond  dust 

Earthenware,  decorated 


$8, 000 
27, 524 
2,404 
21, 088 

13,364 
8,388 
28,488 
24,605 
9,024 
31, 743 
14, 487 
30, 710 

13, 773 
2,442 

71, 080 
3,693 

17, 651 

24,034 

17, 829 

4,625 

1,070 

11,573 
3,103 
6,930 
6,530 
8,576 

42,045 


1917 


23,937 
4,511 
11,401 


4,498 
19, 542 

6,138 

5,681 
34, 181 

9,139 
23, 907 

22, 836 


23, 042 
3,406 
22,262 

17,369 
19, 136 


1,237 

21,270 
7,725 
10, 101 
525 
22, 439 
57,083 


Articles. 


Fiber  manufactures: 

Cord,  n.  e.  s 

Printed  linens,  n.  e.  s 

Fishhooks  and  fishing  tackle 

Flax  manufactures 

Fur  skins,  rabbit 

Fruits,  preserved 

Gelatin 

Glass  manufactures: 

Plates,     unwrought,     for 
spectacles 

Glassware 

Stained-glass  windows. . . 
Gloves,  sheepskin,  unlined: 

Men's 

Women's 

Glue 

Hides  and  skins:  Sheepskins, 

pickled 

India-rubber  manufactures. . . 

Iridium 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Chain- 
Sprocket  

Other 

Machinery  parts 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Sashes,  frames,  etc 

Sheets,  tinned 

Wire  staples 

Jewels  for  watches  and  meters . 


$1, 883 
3,271 


153, 028 
11, 420 
16,079 


160, 025 
55, 530 
15, 986 

63, 657 
23,592 
10,572 

23, 457 


39,141 

48,413 
22, 109 
59,006 
41,270 
6,548 


12, 476 


1917 


82, 724 
2,888 

53, 878 

3,761 

333, 928 


15,583 


176,313 
76, 120 
2,575 

36, 786 

29,668 

1,708 

15, 883 
90, 431 
12, 446 


18, 404 
382, 664 

5,285 
61, 107 
55, 930 

4,718 
21, 726 
12,360 
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Articles. 


Lead  mann  factiires 

Leather: 

Chamois  skins 

Fancy 

Unfinished 

Leather  manufactures: 

Bags- 
Unfitted 

Fitted 

Harness  and  saddlery 

Metal  manufactures,  n.e.s. . . 
Needles: 

Needle  cases 

Hand  sewing 

Other 

Paints  and  varnishes: 

Indian  reds,  oxides 

Varnish 

Paper  manufactures: 

Transfer  paper 

Other 


$U,477 

S,  457 

7,20:3 

34,397 


88, SS5 

7,951 

46,147 

75,541 

7,307 

8,968 

876 

11, 407 

28, 982 


1917 


S19,449 

269 
4, 340 
14,011 


67,076 
5,520 
43,454 
55, 9S'J 

6,02s 
240, 876 
37, 965 

19,012 
14,880 

5,770 
8, 524 


Articles. 


Pens,  mctalUc 

Photographic  films 

PinSj  base  metal 

Precious  stones: 

Pearls 

Other 

Sauces  and  pickles 

Scrap  metal:  Nickel-copper. . . 

Shells,  mother-of-pearl 

Silk  manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Silk  yarns,  artificial 

Silver  and  silver-plated  ware. 
Soap: 

Toilet,  perfumed 

Other 

Toys 

Vinegar 

Willow  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$147,787 
33,379 
90, 227 


51,571 


27,089 

4,403 

437, 892 

45,334 

2,244 
3, 770 
10, 776 
3, 962 
12, 532 
210,327 


2, 743, 402 


$141,672 
4,830 
75, 171 

23, 537 
12, 769 
51,381 
4,574 
835 
3, 589 
764, 567 
12, 717 

8,715 
9,980 
9,795 
10, 519 
6,456 
144, 120 


3,617,307 


Exports  to  Porto  Eico  amounted  to  $6,661,  little  more  than  half 
of  what  they  were  m  1916,  due  to  decreased  shipments  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  the  chief  item  of  export,  and  to  the  fact  that  no 
paints  -whatever  were  sent.  The  exports  to  the  Philippines,  which 
in  1916  Avore  valued  at  $-21,901:,  dropped  to  $9,347  in  the  year  under 
review.  These  exports  consist  mainly  of  chocolate,  metal  manufac- 
tures, iron  and  steel,  wire  rope,  iron  chains,  hardware,  and  manu- 
factures of  india  rubber.  All  showed  heavy  decreases  with  the  excep- 
tion of  iron  and  steel.  There  were  no  shipments  whatever  from  this 
district  to  Haw^aii. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States,  as  invoiced  at  the  consular  agency 
at  Eedditch  during  1917,  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  agency  in  June 
of  that  year,  were  valued  at  $358,987.  The  principal  items  were 
fishhooks  and  fishing  tackle,  $62,677;  wire  staples,  $11,740;  and 
needles,  $235,368. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

By  Consul  Fraiiklin  D.  Hale,  Feliniary   18. 

"  Wool ''  is  usually  the  key  word  to  the  industrial  situation  in  the 
Huddersfield  consular  district,  and  it  was  preeminently  so  during 
the  year  1917.  Around  that  as  a  center  are  gathered  the  activities  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  population.  Notwithstanding  very  marked 
development  along  other  lines  of  production  with  constantly  enlarg- 
ing prospects,  the  prosperity  of  Huddersfield  must  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  be  largely  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  woolen 
industry. 

In  general,  the  history  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  in  1917 
W'ill  long  be  remembered  because  of  the  many  changes  to  which 
manufacturers  Avere  compelled  to  submit.  Many  restrictions  in  force 
at  the  end  of  1916  had  to  be  continued  and  developed  and  new  ones 
imposed;  at  the  close  of  the  year  other  restrictions  were  in  prospect. 
These  changes  showed  the  necessity  for  some  scheme  of  Government 
control  of  raw-wool  supplies. 
Government  Control  of  Wool  Supplies. 

A  census  of  wool  supplies  vvas  taken  on  the  last  day  of  1916,  when 
the  Government  held  a  portion  of  the  wool  clip.    This  control  was 
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extended  during  1917  until  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  public  authori- 
ties had  under  control  ail  the  v.'ool  stocks  and  much  of  the  wool 
waste  and  dyes,  wdiile  a  further  control  was  foreshadowed.  Thus* 
1917  commenced  with  slight  Government  control  of  wool  supplies 
and  ended  with  a  board  of  control,  whose  power  to  do  anything  to 
conserve  the  supply  was  almost  unlimited.  The  Government  and 
capital  and  labor  federations  developed  a  scheme  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  trade  to  produce  the  goods  required  for  the  Allied 
Annies.  Control  in  manufacture  was  effected  by  the  Government 
sui^piying  the  raw  materials  and  pa.ying  the  manufacturers  a  uni- 
form price  for  converting  the  same  into  cloth.  Under  such  agree- 
ments orders  could  be  wisely  and  proportionately  distributed,  the 
output  could  be  expedited,  costs  could  be  standardized,  and  the  wool 
supply  conserved.  Eepresentatives  of  the  Government  and  the  manu- 
facturers allocated  the  work  in  accordance  with  mill  capacity,  as  far 
as  possible  giving  all  an  opportunity  to  assume  a  portion  of  the 
needed  ])roduction.  Under  this  scheme  the  orders  given  in  the  Hud- 
dersfielcl  area  amount  to  more  than  25,000,000  yards.  Such  large 
orders  for  Government  cloths,  together  w4th  the  calls  for  goods  for 
civilian  wear  both  at  home  ancl  for  export,  have  assured  a  continuing 
activity  and  resulting  local  prosperity  for  mills  producing  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  even  if  all  depended  on  this  one  industry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  manufactiire  of  cloths  for 
civilian  wear  there  was  but  little  change  from  prewar  conditions  in 
the  way  of  control,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  several  schemes 
were  in  operation  for  rationing  raw  material  to  be  used  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade.  More  or  less  opposition  was  manifested  at  times  to  the 
operation  of  regulations  curtailing  the  use  of  wool,  but  in  the  end 
all  obstacles  gave  way  before  the  Government  needs  for  army  cloths. 

Difficulties  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Export  trade  met  with  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  license  re- 
strictions and  the  general  unsettled  condition  of  commercial  relation- 
ships during  the  year,  such  adverse  factors  being  more  marked  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning. 

One  feature  of  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  the  growth  of 
the  system  of  payment  against  documents,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
business  being  done  in  that  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
trade  v;ith  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  was  quite  satis- 
factory, but  later  obstacles  in  the  way  of  transportation  became  too 
great  to  be  overcome,  and  large  quantities  of  goods,  paid  for  wholly 
or  in  part,  were  held  in  warehouses  at  the  order  of  the  foreign  pur- 
chasers. The  trade  with  the  United  States  was  affected  not  only  by 
the  restrictions  but  by  high  prices;  many  lines  commanded  a  price 
more  than  double  that  of  prewar  times.  Trade  with  South  America, 
the  Far  East,  and  other  countries  was  not  much  less  than  in  1916,  and 
some  features  of  the  foreign  situation  were  even  of  an  encouraging 
nature. 
Labor  and  Wages  in  Textile  Trades. 

The  war  has  wrought  great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  labor,  and 
the  changes  in  the  wool  situation  have  been  reflected  in  regulations  as 
to  hours  of  working.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  normal  period 
for  machine  running  was  55^  hours  per  week ;  between  April  and  Sep- 
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tomber  weaYmg  hours  AAcre  reduced  to  45  per  week  and  spinning 
hours  to  47.  After  September  looms  ran  50  hours  per  week  and 
spinning  frames  52-|-  hours.  During  the  year  there  were  three  grants 
of  war  bonuses  to  textile  workers,  amounting  to  48  per  cent  on  wages 
earned  to  male  pieceworkers,  51  per  cent  to  female  jDieceworkers,  and 
60  per  cent  to  both  male  and  female  time  workers,  limited  in  the  case 
of  male  time  workers  to  18s.  ($4.32). 

During  the  year  there  Avas  great  development  in  organization  in 
all  departments  of  the  textile  trade;  operatives'  unions  made  great 
strides,  while  employers  cooperated  in  various  associations  to  watch 
their  united  interests. 

One  interesting  development  of  organization  was  the  establishment 
by  the  Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  a  clearing-house 
scheme  for  trade  inquiries.  Progress  was  also  made  with  a  Foreign 
Oftice  and  Board  of  Trade  scheme  for  supplying  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  opportunities  for  British  traders  in  foreign  countries. 
There  was  much  discussion  of  plans  for  increasing  production  after 
the  M'ar  and  for  regaining  markets  enjoyed  before  the  war  and  gain- 
ing ncAV  ones  in  competition  with  other  countries. 

Engineering  Plants  Taken  Over  by  Government. 

In  normal  times  the  engineering  trade  is  a  most  important  in- 
dustry, constantly  dcA'eloping  along  A'arious  lines  of  private  enter- 
prise, but  these  plants,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government  or  are  entirely  engaged  on  work  for  the  Ad- 
miralty or  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  Government  has  had  need 
for  the  output  of  all  plants  and  by  direct  contracts,  or  subcontracts 
in  the  case  of  small  plants,  the  complete  capacity  of  all  has  been  com- 
mandeered. In  some  cases  the  demand  has  been  so  great  that  large 
extensions  to  plants  have  been  constructed,  entailing  large  capital 
outlay.  But  all  has  been  done  in  such  a  w^ay  as  not  to  make  too  great 
a  waste  when  there  shall  be  a  return  to  the  production  of  steel,  iron. 
and  brass  machinery  and  goods  to  replace  the  Avaste  of  war  and  to 
continue  and  enlarge  a  trade  of  Avide  connection  at  home  and  abroad. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  in  the  engineering  trade  Avas  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  one-break-a-day  system,  on  a  basis  of 
50  hours'  labor  per  Aveek,  This  was  effected  satisfactorily  betAveen 
the  emplo3''ers  and  various  trades-unions,  and  there  were  no  labor 
disputes  to  interfere  with  a  maximum  production.  Wages  were  high 
in  this  trade;  the  total  amount  paid  in  1917  was  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  was  paid  by  the  same  firms  in  1913.  There  Avas  a  demand 
for  female  labor  in  some  departments,  and  skilled  men  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  teach  the  women  how  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 
This  new  class  of  labor  has  proved  capable  beyond  expectation. 
Progress  of  British  Dyes  (Ltd.). 

British  Dyes  (Ltd.),  which  Avas  established  Avith  Government  aid 
in  1915,  has  been  making  very  great  groAvth  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
very  important  industries  not  only  of  Huddersfield  but  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  company  Avill  in  the  future  take  a  leading  place  in 
supplying  the  textile  industry  of  the  country  with  dyes,  as  well  as 
in  producing  large  quantities  of  chemicals  and  coal-tar  products. 
These  products  will  help  Great  Britain  to  a  larger  degree  to  be  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries  for  coal-tar  dyes. 
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The  new  extensions  of  the  plant  occupy  a  large  valley,  miles  in 
extent,  "where  hundreds  of  color  sheds  and  various  buildings  have 
been  constructed  and  miles  of  railway  and  other  roads  have  been 
built.  Further  extensions  are  yet  to  be  made,  such  as  will  keep  em- 
ployed for  two  yeai's  large  construction  gangs  of  laborers.  The 
permanent  pay  roll  of  the  company  now  numbers  nearly  5,000,  and 
about  2,500  men  are  engaged  in  construction  work  under  contractors. 
It  is  expected  that  eventually  this  industry  will  add  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  more  than  30,000  people.  The  company  is  now  do- 
ing much  research  work,  not  only  in  its  lalDoratories  in  connection 
with  the  works,  but  in  the  laboratories  attached  to  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool.  Employees  of  the  company  are 
encouraged  to  attend  the  classes  in  organic  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds  and  the  Huddersfield  Technical  College.  Recently 
a  large  site  adjacent  to  the  works  was  purchased  on  which  to  erect 
permanent  houses  for  workmen  after  the  war. 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Living. 

The  persistent  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  became  a  serious  problem  in  the  early  part  of  1917,  and 
in  April  the  Government  appointed  a  Food  Controller  to  supervise 
the  clistribution  of  various  food  products  and  fix  the  retail  prices. 
The  system  in  operation  is  based  on  the  Ministry  of  Food  issuing 
orders  from  headquarters  in  London  at  various  intervals,  specify- 
ing a  fixed  price  for  certain  commodities.  These  instructions  must 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  various  municipal  and  district  coun- 
cils see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Controller  are  faithfully 
observed. 

The  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  over  prewar  days  is 
said  by  reliable  authorities  to  be  about  100  per  cent.  The  increase 
was  much  more  in  the  case  of  meat,  milk,  flour,  butter,  lard,  eggs, 
and  certain  lines  of  fruit  and  canned  goods.  Boots,  shoes,  and 
clothing  are  constantly  advancing  and  are  almost  double  the  former 
cost.  The  Food  Controller  claims  that  he  has  successfully  arrested 
the  increasing  cost  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  while  in  some 
cases  he  has  effected  a  reduction  in  the  price,  thus  reducing  the  aver- 
age advance  in  the  cost  of  liviug  to  about  75  per  cent. 

Under  these  trying  conditions  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon  the 
standard  of  wages  during  this  period.  The  workino-  classes  have 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  greatest  benefits  in  the  distribution  of 
wages.  The}'  have  made  frequent  applications  for  increased  wages 
to  their  employers  through  the  medium  of  well-organized  trades 
unions  and  associations  and  very  seldom  met  with  a  refusal.  Those 
persons  who  are  dependent  upon  a  salary  and  the  middle  classes, 
however,  have  not  been  recompensed  to  the  same  extent,  the  ad- 
vances made  being  quite  inadequate  to  adjust  their  incomes  to  the 
altered  conditions. 
Trade  with  the  United  States. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  during  the  year  was  light,  with  a 
decided  decrease  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  There  is  no  pros- 
pect for  better  conditions  in  1918  unless  the  war  should  come  to  an 
end;  and  even  then  it  will  take  time  to  make  trade  readjustments 
and  return  to  anything  like  normal  prewar  conditions.  The  de- 
cided falling  oft'  of  the  trade  has  been  caused  largely  by  the  increased 
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use  of  machinery  in  tlie  production  of  Goverrunent  orders,  the  con- 
servation of  raw  materials,  the  restriction  of  shipping  facilities,  and 
the  prevailing-  high  prices,  Miiich  made  it  difficult  for  local  manu- 
factures to  compete  with  American  domestic  production,  notwith- 
standing increased  cost  of  production  there. 

Previous  to  the  war  a  great  many  goods  made  in  America  were 
used  in  this  district,  although  very  little  was  imported  direct,  and 
undoubtedly  the  demand  for  many  of  these  lines  was  developing. 
The  transportation  problem  has  forced  the  Governments  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  establish  export  and  import  reg- 
ulations to  prohibit  the  use  of  shipping  space  b}^  anything  not  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  a  great  many  goods  that  formerly  supplied  needs 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  many  things  of 
American  make  that  before  the  war  were  obtained  through  general 
marnufacturing  agencies  at  London  or  Liverpool,  or  importing 
houses.  Certain  classes  of  ladies'  goods,  fancy  goods,  hardware, 
music,  timber,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  jewelery,  leather 
goods,  agricultural  implements,  household  utilities,  and  numerous 
others  have  been  almost  prohibited  by  necessary  restrictions  and 
want  of  demand. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  Stater. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods  in- 
voiced at  the  consulate  at  liuddersfield  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  during  1916  and  1917 : 


Articles. 


Quantity.     Value. 


Quantity.    Value 


Chemicals  and  dyes: 

Coal-tar  dyes 

Other  coal-tar  products 

Indigo pounds. 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Cloth square  yards . 

Spool  thread 100  yards. 

Plushes square  yards. 

Waste pounds. 

Flax  manufactures * 

Fuller's  earth tons. 

Grindstones do. . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Card  clothing square  feet. 

Machinery 

Valves,  steel pounds. 

Wire,  steel do 

Silk  manufactures do 

Starch,  soluble do 

Wool  and  manufactures: 
Raw- 
Unwashed pounds . 

Washed do 

Carpets  and  rugs rquare  yards . . 

Woolens— 

Plain  fpoimds 

'  ^'"" t'qware  yards. . 

Fancy  fpoimds 

•^  ^^^^ \square  yards . . 

Worsteds- 
Plain fpounds... 

\square  yards. . 

Fancy fpounds... 

•'     \square  yards.. 

Plushes pounds. . 

All  other  articles 


Total . 


2,559 

2,  S70 

2,931,108 

39,022 

029,452 


$13,509 
29,640 
6,538 

2,449 
41,853 
22,840 
CS, 743 


?34,020 
6,500 


3,380 
3,005,854 


1,021 
60, 528 


408, 2£'8 


1,927 
234 


37,659 


14,860 

15, 876 

610 

22,  400 


495,679 
19,452 
31,234 

152,990 
186,132 
560, 584 
7GS,239 

125, 878 
211,532- 
236,072 
413,340 
13,252 


22,376 
2, 912 

34,041 
23,425 
4,707 
2,416 
1,384 
1,303 


174, 770 
9,962 
25, 184 

}  206,212 
}  652,343 


1,.590 
256 

84,430 


3,797 


46,4.!6 
1,357 

21,841 
3,444 

96,472 

32,411 

1,039 


}  252, 

} 


166 


466,397 

6,369 

5,522 

,  12,077,120 


344,390 
25, 978 
25, 593 

68,016 

80,379 

412,858 

596,090 

80,888 
143,132 
166,938 
318,457 

11,288 


210,426 
28,401 
27,344 

126,511 

G29,or,.s 


■  407,394 

5, 851 
10,818 

1,9.50,807 
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MANCHESTER. 

By  Consul  Ross  E.  HoJaday. 

The  total  value  of  the  registered  duty-free  imports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  and  manufactures  into  the  port  of  Manchester, 
England,  consigned  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1916  was 
$130,20-1,329,  as  compared  with  $98,193,738  in  1915.  'The  imports 
subject  to  duty  were  valued  at  $10,194,727,  as  against  $0,878,509  in 
1915,  The  gross  total  value  of  the  merchandise  of  all  kinds  im- 
ported into  Manchester  from  the  United  States  during  1916  was 
therefore  valued  at  $140,399,056,  as  against  $105,072,247  in  1915, 
an  increase  of  $35,326,809.  The  increase  was  mainly  due  to  the 
higher  prices  obtaining  in  the  world's  markets  for  practically  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  The  following  return  shows  that  although 
smaller  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  v^^aste,  leather,  oils,  etc., 
have  been  received  at  the  port,  the  value  of  the  imports  shoAV  a  sub- 
stantial increase. 
Principal  Imports  from  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  principal  imports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  and  manufactures  into  the  port  of  Manchester 
consigned  from  the  United  States  during  1915  and  1916  : 


Articles. 


Quantity.       Value 


1916 


Quantity.       Value 


FREE  IMPOETS. 

Apparel: 

Waterproofed  by  any  process 

O  f  other  materials 

Asbestos,  raw hundredweight . . 

Blacking  and  polishes  containing  no  spirit  or  sweetening 

matter himdred  weight. . 

Bladders,  casings,  and  sausage  skins pounds. . 

Boots  and  shoes: 

Ofleathcr,  or  chief  value  of  leather dozen  pairs. . 

Of  rubber,  or  chief  value  of  rubber do — 

Brooms  and  brushes dozen. . 

Butter  (except  milk-blended) hundredweight. . 

Buttons  and  studs  (not  metal) gross.. 

Carriages,  wagonettes,  etc.,  and  parts;  motor  cars,  cycles, 
and  parts: 

Motor  cars,  complete  (to  Sept.  28, 1915) number.. 

Chassis  (to  Sept.  28,  1915) do. . . . 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes  (not  imported  with  complete 

other  parts  (to  Se'p't  .28,'  1915) !!!'.!'.!!!!!!!".!!!!!!!!! 

Motor  cycles  (to  Sept.  28,  1915) number.. 

Cheese  (except  margarin  cheese) hundredweight. . 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products  (other  than  drugs, 
dyestufis,  and  manures): 
Acetic  acid,  other  than  fortableuse.  hundredweight. 

Acetone do 

Carbide  of  calcium do 

Coal  products,  not  dyes do 

Cream  of  tartar do 

Potash  compounds — 

Saltpeter do 

other 

Soda  compounds- 
Soda,  ash hundredweight . . 

Caustic do 

other  sorts do 

Sulphuric  acid do 

Other 

Clocks  (to  Sept.  28,  1915) number.. 

Cordage,  etc. : 

Cables,  cordage,  and  rope  of  not  less  than  J-inch  di- 
ameter  hundredweight. . 

Binder  or  reaper  twine do 

other do 

ogee  dutiable  list. 


3,513 
31, 808 

2,993 
13,800 
26,074 


SI,  202 
25, 923 
12, 764 

23,802 
7,961 

69,833 
75,488 
10, 920 


57, 036 


200 
8,510 


30, 535 


22, 653 


99, 943 
4,136 

655, 785 

2,892,560 

44,231 

166, 857 


297, 036 


26, 339 

9,823 
111,800 

19,376 
21, 263 
11,934 
2,721 
154,479 


(a) 
(a) 


5,000 

419 

1,128 

1,747 


(a) 
(a) 

IS,'; 


10, 534 
759 


1,551 

3,151 

25, 699 

48, 720 


23,980 


40 

6,812 

483 


14, 599 
16,424 
38,435 

17, 860 
69,834 

3,606 
12,380 

201,414 
92,118 

297,523 
19, 276 


924 
96,483 
6,379 


$63,605 
71, 625 

85, 401 
24, 157 

405,997 

223, 542 

5,873 

102,425 

42, 275 


(a) 

499,541 
(a) 
(a) 
443,766 


274, 509 
13, 966 


8,352 
200 


636,674 
8,273 


1,081 

2,738 

30, 142 


23,451 

4,559 

19,417 

303, 693 


(0) 


527 


330, 210 
(a) 


9,499 
14, 516 
8,355 
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Quantity.       Value 


Quantity.       Value 


FEEE  iMPOKTS— continued. 

Com  and  grain,  etc.: 

Wheat hundredweight.. 

Barley - do 

Oats do ... . 

Maize do 

Rice,  whole  and  cleaned do — 

Wheat  meal  and  flour do 

Shredded  wheat do  — 

Barley,  pearled do — 

Oatmeal do 

Rolled  oats do  — 

Maize  meal  and  milled  products  of  maize  (other  than 

offals) himdred  weight. . 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw centals . . 

Yarn,  gray pounds. . 

Waste  from  worked  cotton  of  every 

description do 

Manufactures — 

Piece  goods,  other  than  book  cloth — 

Gray,  unbleached yards. . 

White,  bleached do 

Dyed,  in  the  piece do 

Gloves dozen  pairs. . 

Hosiery— 

Stockingsand  socks do 

Other 

Drugs,  imenumerated 

Dyestuffs: 

Extracts  for  dyeing 

Indigo hiuidredweight. . 

Unenumerated do 

Tanning  substances:  Extracts  for  tanning 

Eggs great  hundreds. . 

Electrical  goods: 

Carbons number. . 

Electric  lamps  and  parts  thereof- 
Electric  glow  lamps do 

Parts  thereof  (except  carbon  rods) 

Batteries 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus,  unenumerated.. 
Fruit: 

Apples,  rav/ hiuidredweight . . 

Nuts  used  as  fruit do 

Pears,  raw do 

Glass: 

Window  and  German  sheet do 

Plate do 

Flint  (except  bottles) do 

Bottles gross. . 

Glue  size  and  gelatin hundredweight.. 

Hair,  goats',  other  than  mohair pounds. . 

Hardware,  hollowware,  etc 

Implements  and  tools,  and  parts  thereof  (except  machine 

tools) 

Jute,  yam pounds. 

Lamps  and  lanternsj^except  electric) number. 

Lard ."■. hundredweight. 

Imitation  lard do . . . 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Undressed,  other  sorts do . . . 

Dressed,  box  calf do... 

Glace  kid do . . . 

Varnished,  japanned,  or  enameled do... 

Other  sorts do. . . 

Manufactures — 

Gloves dozen  pairs. 

Other 

Machinery  and  parts  thereof: 

Road  locomotives  (including  steam  rollers) tons. 

Pumping do . . . 

Electrical — 

Generators  and  motors do . . . 

Unenumerated do. . . 

Not  being  prime  movers  or  electrical  machinery- 
Agricultural tons .. 

Machine  tools do... 

Mining do 


4,006,900 

103, 000 

102.900 

140, 800 

2,670 

10,  .500 

9, 570 

2, 0S9 

8,  S7d 

51,288 

28, 603 

3,2.54,759 
8,824 

23, 955, 239 


465, 461 

141,863 

44,498 

8,688 

63, 407 


72 
154 


44, 128 

911,754 

13,798 


180,959 


1,575 

7,678 
9, 736 
44, 737 
1,125 
8,344 
705, 579 


876,474 

5,303 

271, 613 

26,423 

73,756 
617 
604 
230 

19, 374 

5,649 


266 
67 

201 
432 

40 
3,336 


;13,077,414 

227,557 

2.54,  712 

294,364 

16, 225 

33,071 

49, 794 

11,660 

36, 941 

288, 929 

71, 542 

34,564,116 
1,503 

1,811,102 


103, 106 

34, 425 

9, 747 

14,  .507 

116, 207 
266, 824 
157, 095 

182, 761 
20,376 
11, 201 
81, 659 

125, 492 

21,130 

1,484 
133, 735 
26, 692 
120,375 

596, 438 


6,686 

32, 707 
65,435 
231,859 
1,946 
55,371 
63,848 
68,378 

57,035 

78, 136 

2,676 

3, 448, 723 

250, 113 

2,119,691 
59, 746 

98, 050 

40, 401 

1, 1S9, 489 

26,210 
430,412 

244,327 
17, 989 

•   96,011 
247,077 

5,747 

1,343,869 

214 


6,378,400 
411,  .500 
33,100 
877, 200 


322,953,041 

1,445,082 

SG,  258 

2,335,180 


41,600 
6,311 
2,937 
5,313 

47, 433 

74, 454 

2, 658, 631 
722, 248 

12, 365, 596 


734, 258 
19,714 

177, 482 
12, 099 

152, 439 


819 

"43,335 

757, 441 

3,030 


190, 865 

2,413 

704 

1,470 

1,116 

65, 840 

27,372 

4,869 

522, 286 


657, 233 

8,696 

298, 227 

11,333 

77, 303 

943 

2,094 

806 

20,449 

6,261 


1 

41 

229 
92 

92 

3,912 

63 


161,504 
46, 757 
12, 828 
24,064 

262, 314 

236,370 

45, 977, 864 
194, 202 

1, 805, 602 


237, 480 
9,796 
12, 395 
34, 839 

262, 693 
284,075 
186, 990 

293, 274 


22, 273 
108, 089 
167, 543 

19,110 

1,167 

26, 108 

11,334 

120, 955 

964,024 
17, 203 
3,795 

13, 047 
8,239 
421,940 
64,184 
42, 241 
71,333 
55,340 

178, 858 

65, 026 

2,749 

5,233,195 

158,487 

2,654,563 
134, 714 
423, 263 
171,047 
855, 623 

34,917 
665, 143 

253 
13,991 

133,230 
56,446 

11,757 

1,933,041 

40,353 
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Articles. 


Quantity.       Value 


Quantity.       Value 


FREE  IMPORTS — Continued. 

Machinery  and  parts  thereof — Continued. 

Not  being  prime  movers  or  electrical  machincrj- — 
Continued. 
Sewing  machines — 

Complete number . 

Parts  thereof tons 

Textile:  Spinning  and  twisting,  weaving,  ctc.do. .. 

Tvpewriters,  complete number. 

Other 

Machinery  belting,  leather hundredweight. 

Meat: 

Bacon do. . . 

Beef,  chilled do . . . 

Beef,  frozen do. . . 

Hams do... 

Unenumerated,  frozen do. . . 

Preserved — 

Beef do... 

Other do . . . 

Metals  and  ores: 

Antimony ,  crude,  and  regulus tons. 

Brass,  bronze,  and   metal   bronzed   or   lacquered, 
manufactures  of— 

Wire tons . 

Other do... 

Copper  ore- 
Old,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured do... 

Unwrought,  in  bars,  blocks,  slabs,  cakes,  and 

ingots. tons. 

Part  wrought do . . . 

Other do... 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures- 
Forge  and  foimdry do. . . 

Hematite do. . . 

Spiegeleisen do... 

Castings  in  the  rough do. . . 

Forgings  in  the  rough do... 

Wrought  in  bars,  etc do... 

Hoops  and  strips do... 

Tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings,  wrought do... 

Pipes  and  fittings,  cast do... 

Sliip,    bridge,    boiler    and    other    plates    and 
sheets — 

Not  under  J  inch  thick tons. 

Under  |  inch  thick do... 

Wire  (including  uninsulated  electric  wire) .  do . . . 

Wire  rods do... 

Wire  nails do. . . 

Nails    (other    than    wire)    nails,  screws,  and 

rivets tons . 

Bolts  and  nuts do... 

Tram  rails,  with  grooved  heads do. . . 

Manufactures  of,  unenumerated do. . . 

Steel: 

Ingots,  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs do... 

Castings,  in  the  rough do... 

Forgings,  in  the  rough do 

In  bars,  angles,  and  shapes,  other  than  girders, 

joists,  etc tons. 

Girders,  beams,  joists,  andpiUars do... 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet do . . . 

Zinc: 

Crude,  in  cakes do. . . 

Manufactures  of do . . . 

Mica hundredweight. 

Milk,  condensed,  not  sweetened do 

Oil: 

Animal do... 

Mineral  jelly do. . . 

Petroleum- 
Lamp gallons. 

Lubricating do... 

Gas do... 

Fuel do... 

Cottonseed  oil — 

Unrefined tons. 

Refined do... 

Turpentine hundredweight . 

Oilseed  cake:  Cottonseed  cake tons. 

Oleomargarine   or  oleo    oil    and    refined    tallow, 
hundredweight 


300 
60 
838 
159 


204 

32, 063 
5,962 
6,582 

43,06-1 
387 

68 
15, 581 


502 
1, 896 


9,413 

481 


6,876 

758 

350 

112 

181 

4,547 

2,103 

4,302 

04 


460 

1, 156 

2,773 

24,019 

7,393 

1,303 
3,890 
1,712 


60,669 
433 
201 

31,108 

80 

9,417 

2,702 
210 

1,817 
629 

22,382 
1,741 

14,333,675 
13,019,079 
9,178,604 
3,536,846 

2 
6,626 
23,632 
2,220 

13,089 


$4, 886 
17,728 

309,338 
7,805 

766, 278 
22, 935 

534, 293 
110,863 
110,080 
727, 673 
3,406 

5, 674 
559, 545 


197,161 
964,063 


3,470,320 
174,065 
191,535 

150,861 

28, 405 

7,718 

10, 862 

19, 193 

189,078 

106,892 

254,868 

6,946 


21,899 

81,635 

177,641 

935,876 

404, 669 

193,779 

371,800 

74,910 

153, 674 

1,486,287 
43,569 
26, 361 

1,483,046 

3,138 

973, 485 

659,377 

45,467 

7,518 

9,246 

149, 727 
21,850 

1,156,329 

2,565,968 

551,145 

224,248 

248 

1,008,012 

196, 436 

88, 112 

185,520 


94 
101 

828 
469 


2So 

107,687 

1,790 

1,563 

66, 452 

2, 953 

10,665 
16,319 


169 
i;07 


5,479 
343 


1,470 

1,849 

2,740 

369 

198 

2,814 

1,120 

6,091 

211 


1,000 

958 

4,466 

19, 215 

8,746 

1,118 
3,344 


6,269 

252 

79 

22,315 

129 

1,372 

890 

153 

979 

1,510 

5,969 
2,179 

11,766,582 
12,922,175 
7,624,795 
3,277,723 

100 
2,940 
4,876 


19, 515 
392,934 

17,699 
709,412 

37, 121 

2,066,140 
39, 175 
26,571 

1,307,784 
44, 757 

296,267 
627,043 


136, 193 
610, 880 


2,991,096 
212,549 
114,202 

44, 449 
78, 701 
337,019 
33, 071 
27, 573 
157,445 
103,033 
421,62:3 
10, 939 


65,045 
19, 273 

388, 872 
1,467,157 

669, 839 

163, 480 
364,452 


163, 795 

329, 797 
27,018 
17,066 

1,748,080 

6,238 

215,624 

316, 706 
70,651 

4,754 
19, 548 

00, 772 
31,218 

1,266,793 

4,021,448 

935, 136 

269, 126 

16, 234 
676,244 
44, 577 


52,507 


907,962 
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Articles. 


Quantity.       Value 


Quantity.       Value. 


FREE  IMPORTS— continued. 

Painters'  colors  and  pigments: 

While  lead hundredweight . 

Zinc  oxide do. . . 

Other do. . . 

Paper  and  articles  of  paper: 

Paper  for  printing  or  writing— 

On  reels do . . . 

.fi-         Not  on  reels do — 

Paper  for  packing  and  wTapping do — 

Millboard  and  wood  pulp  board do — 

Paper-making  materials,  pulp  of  wood: 

Chemical-dry,  bleached do — 

Unbleached •. do — 

Paraffin  wa.x do — 

Perfumery pounds. 

Piassava  fiber,  and  other  fibers  for  brush  making  .tons. 

Pitch  (other  than  coal  pitch) hundredweight. 

Plumbago tons . 

Poultry  and  game,  dead hundi'edweight . 

Rosin.'. do. . . 


Rubber,  waste  and  reclaimed centals. . 

Rubber  manufactures  (except  apparel,  waterproofed, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  tires  and  tubes  for  carriages) 

Soap,  not  cantaining  sweetening  matter: 

Household  and  laundry  soap hundredweight. . 

Soap  powder do 

Toilet  soap do 

Other do 

Starch,  farina,  dextrin,  and  potato  flour: 

Dextrin do 

Farin  •.  and  potato  flour do 

Other  kinds  of  starch do 

Stationery 

Stearin himdredweight. . 

Stones  and  slates,  unenumerated tons.. 

Tallow  (unrefined) hundredweight. . 

Toys  and  games ; 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid  for  table  use gallons.. 

Wax  (not  paraffin),  including  ozokerite  and  earth  wax, 
hundredweight 

Wood,  hewn: 

Fir,  other  than  pit  props  or  pit  wood loads.. 

Oak do 

Wood,  sawn  or  spHt: 

Fir do 

Planed  or  dressed  fir do 

Sawn    or    split,    planed,    or    dressed,    unenumer- 
ated  loads. . 

Staves,  of  all  dimensions do 

Sleepers do 

Furniture  woods,  unenumerated tons. . 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Furniture  and  caliinet  ware 

House  frames,  'itf  ings,  and  joiner's  work 

Unenumerated  (including  woodware) 

Woolen  rags: 

Pulled  (shoddy  or  mungo) pounds.. 

Not  puljed tons. . 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures: 

Cloths yards. . 

Other  sorts do 

Hosiery — 

■Stockings  and  socks dozen  piirs.. 

Other  sorts 

Yarn,  woolen,  carded pounds. . 

DUTIABLE  GOODS. 

Clocks: 

Complete number. . 

Parts  thereof 

Fruit,  dried; 

Plums hundredweight. . 

Prunes do 

RaLsms do 

Motor  oars number. . 

Parts  thereof 

Motor  cycles number.. 

Parts  tliei  eof 

Motorchassis  (forcommerciai  use)  excei)t  tires  and  tubes 

and  parts  and  accessories  tliereof  o number.. 

Motor  cars,  parts  thereof  (for. ■i)'nraorriahise),exce( 'I  tires 
and  tubes  and  parts  and  a'^cessories  thereof  o.  number. . 


2,041 
13,004 


23,384 
1,222 
9,245 
6,  (ill 

1,022 


152,982 

8.848 

129 

21,435 


756 
82,683 
2,139 


40, 542 

4, 335 

736 


63, 082 

9,763 
470, 872 


3,317 

888 

2, 745 


57,028 

340 

5,946 
5, 312 

18, 931 

768 

1,073 
2,191 
2,954 
13,096 


393, 505 
1,111 


10,363 


30,294 


$11,854 
88, 643 
97, 495 


70,179 

8,151 

61,989 

31,097 

60, 325 


527, 183 
3, 080 
21,096 

28,347 


15.086 
223,119 
30,084 

119,273 

231,329 

24,181 
42,518 
91,791 

236,361 

51,073 

1,493,597 

40,932 

40, 830 

119,321 
24, 167 
32, 469 
45, 521 

73, 221 

138, 082 
189, 793 

514, 062 

18,658 

66, 671 

85, 382 
65,926 
459, 438 

26, 941 
11,076 
446, 019 

21,981 
170, 643 

113,905 


10,915 

6,803 


1,082 
3, 837 
9,601 


9,153 

31,496 
102, 308 


215,658 
12,487 


1,085 
3,219 


9,788 
12.243 
31 ; 133 
16, 587 

482 

3,945 

80,473 

9,115 

11 

7,501 

316 

469 

9,095 

3,468 


14,705 

1,288 
649 


67,380 

715 

636, 630 


4,278 
784 


5,140 

?42 

6,751 
1,308 

17, 777 
120 

541 
2,091 
18, 292 
4,654 


96, 008 
991 


299 
2,900 


1,527 
'i6,'i57" 


30, 658 


3,642 

3,544 

88 


$10,608 
25,088 
82,374 


39,345 
90,137 
196,110 
98,283 

49, 482 

697. 247 
410,937 

4,039 
1,640 
18,517 
14.341 
10,905 
42,980 
49, 141 

118,805 

88, 750 

7,347 

40,883 

28,362 

345. 248 
4,175 

2, 459, 630 
35, 856 
66, 325 
166,945 


19, 193 
7,241 

14, 098 

339, 491 
73, 362 

836, 47S 
9,833 

30, 020 
109, 905 
294, 335 
245, 368 

16, 883 

11,411 

376, 117 

12,075 
231, 30J 

408 
1,751 

4,107 
10,385 
22, 604 


20, 883 
2,121 


7,171 

6,328 

46,796 

2,973,484 

16, 532 

7,358 


a  Subject  to  duty  from  Sept  29,  1915 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1916 


Quantity. 


Value. 


DUTIABLE  GOODS— continued. 

Motorcars  (not  for  commercial  use"i  except  tires  and  tubes 

and  parts  and  accefsories  thereof  a number. . 

Motor  cars,  parts  thereof  (not  for  commercial  use),  ex- 
cept tires  and  tulies  and  parts  and  accessories 

Motor  cycles  (not  for  commercial  use)  except  tires  and 

tubes  and  parts  and  accessories  thereof " number. . 

Spirits: 

Uncnumerated,  sweetened,  tested,  in  bottles, 
proof  gallons 

Unsweetened,  tested,  in  cask .proof  gallons. . 

Sugar,  refined: 

Lumps  and  loaves hundredweight.. 

Other  sorts do 

Glucose: 

Solid do.... 

Liquid do 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured: 

Stemmed pounds. . 

Unstemmed do 

Watches number. . 

Musical  instruments:  Organs  and  harmoniums.  ..do 


157 


$lf.7,402 

1,662,347 

35,503 

3,119 


60, S42 
459,424 

76, 781 
204, 144 

1,760 

128, 991 

3,678 

196 


636, 538 
3,018,485 

233,942 
637,433 

973 

30,629 

1,S93 

10, 078 


1,478 
568, 789 

4,672 
758, 297 

29,060 
165, 700 

469, 786 

852, 635 

17, 552 


5101,500 
333, 189 

32,955 
5,312,723 

111,837 
818, 963 

103,899 

128,353 

9,056 


a  Subject  to  duty  from  Sept.  29, 1915. 

In  addition  to  the  motor  cars  listed  in  the  table  above  as  free 
imports,  the  following,  being  constructed  for  commercial  purposes 
only,  Avere  imported  into  jNIanchester  during  191G  and  exempted  from 
duty:  Motor  cars,  14,  valued  at  $42,810;  motor  chassis,  205,  valued 
at  $379,849 ;  and  motor  parts  (except  tires  and  tubes  and  parts  and 
accessories  of  tires  and  tubes),  valued  at  $61,585. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

By  Consul   C  M.   Hitoh,  February   14. 

The  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  Nottingham  appear  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  business  conditions  during  1917,  although  they 
were  confronted  with  many  difliculties  during  the  year,  such  as  lack 
of  shipping  facilities,  higher  cost  of  material,  scarcity  of  labor,  in- 
creased wages,  and  export  restrictions. 

A  good  business  was  done  with  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Holland  during  the  early  months  of  the  3'ear,  but  those  markets  were 
practically  closed  later  on  by  the  embargo  placed  upon  shipments  by 
the  British  Government,  with  the  view  of  preventing  goods  reaching 
enemy  countries.  Very  little  business  was  done  with  Italy  on  ac- 
count of  the  prohibition  placed  upon  lace  importations  by  the  Italian 
Government,  and  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Russia  made  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  do  any  business  with  that  country. 

However,  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done  in  the  home  markets, 
and  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  South  America,  Spain,  and  the 
British  colonies  were  quite  satisfactory. 

Labor  Conditions — Advance  in  Wages. 

The  demand  for  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  perhaps  never 
so  great  as  it  was  during  1917.  This  condition  is  attributed  to  the 
increasing  number  of  men  required  for  the  army  and  the  navy  and 
to  the  need  for  reinforcing  the  vital  industries.  Women  and  girls 
were  more  extensively  employed,  dilution  of  skilled  labor  was  car- 
ried further,  and  the  movement  of  labor  from  one  industry  to  an- 
other was  continued. 
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All  grades  of  labor  received  advances  in  wages  during  the  year, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  these  were  arranged  without  strikes  or 
anj^  serious  difficulties.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  less  unemploy- 
ment among  the  laboring  people  and  the  amounts  paid  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits  were  lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  40  years. 
'  The  laboring  classes  in  Great  Britain  were  never  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  they  have  been  since  the  Avar  began.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  laborers  who  before  the  war  received  30s.  per  week  and 
are  now  receiving  £4  or  £5  per  week.  With  these  changed  condi- 
tions they  are  buying  better  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  better  furniture  for  their  homes,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  liv- 
ing in  better  and  more  expensive  houses  tXian  they  did  three  or  four 
years  ago.  It  is  possible  that  some  laborers  are  saving  a  portion  of 
their  wages,  but  tlie  general  understanding  among  the  shopkeepers 
is  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  living  up  to  their  incomes. 

Satisfactory  Trade  in  Lace. 

War  conditions  have  caused  many  new  difficulties  for  the  lace 
manufacturers  of  the  Nottingham  district,  but  notv/ithstanding  the 
abnormally  high  prices  of  cotton,  the  shortage  of  labor,  the  closing 
of  several  remunerative  markets,  and  other  adverse  circumstances, 
the  year  turned  out  infinitely  better  for  the  lace  trade  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  was  quite  satisfactory. 
The  fact  that  the  turnover  practically  reached  the  level  of  preceding 
years  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  activity  that  has  characterized 
the  industry.  The  increasingly  high  prices  of  goods  were  generally 
recognized  in  all  markets  as  inevitable,  and  buyers  have  shown  a 
ready  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  a  willingness  to  pay  the  ad- 
vances asked.  Considering  the  exceptional  conditions,  manufacturers 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  Very  few  new  pat- 
terns were  produced  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
draftsmen  who  have  joined  the  army,  but  this  was  well  understood, 
and  the  effect  has  been  to  prolong  the  life  of  some  of  the  old  patterns 
much  more  than  formerly. 

Exjiorts  of  lace  from  this  market  during  the  past  year  were  valued 
at  $2,990,.579,  as  compared  with  $4,795,854  in  1916  and  $2,844,()12  in 
1915.  Taking  the  year  1915  as  an  average,  the  increase  amounted  to 
$1,951,842  for  1916  and  $146,567  for  1917. 

The  total  exports  of  laces  and  nets  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $18,451,155.  The  United  States  purchased 
$4,495,546  worth,  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 

A  good  trade  was  done  with  South  American  countries  by  Not- 
tingham lace  firms.  This  market  has  developed  considerably  during 
the  past  three  years  and  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  future. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  trade  was  confined  to  Valenciennes, 
torchons,  beaded  effects,  allovers,  and  flouncings.  Filet  styles  re- 
tained their  popularity,  and  imitation  Barmen  goods  found  a  ready 
sale,  although  the  production  was  comparatively  small. 

Embroidery  manufacturers  were  busy  throughout  the  year  and 
did  a  very  satisfactory  and  profitable  business. 
Decreased  Export  of  Lace  Curtains  to  United  States. 

The  lace-curtain  trade  during  the  past  year  was  generally  unsatis- 
factory to  manufacturers  and  dealers.     Only  the  finest  qualities  have 
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been  exported  to  the  United  States  for  several  years  past,  and  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  these  qualities  has  no  doubt  restricted  busi- 
ness. At  present  there  seems  little  prospect  for  any  change  in  the 
situation,  and  manufacturers  look  forward  to  another  year  of  in- 
different trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  quantities  exported  to  the  United  States  decreased  from 
1,206,715  square  yards  in  1916  to  299,315  square  yards  in  1917,  a  de- 
crease of  about  75  per  cent,  although  the  declared  values  were  about 
the  same  for  both  years.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  ab- 
normal increase  in  price  during  the  past  two  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  trade  with  the  United 
States,  manufacturers  have  kept  their  machines  fairly  well  employed 
in  supplying  the  home  and  colonial  markets.  There  was  also  a  very 
good  business  done  with  France. 

It  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
yarns  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  most  makers  that  the  demand  has 
kept  up  for  the  lower  qualities,  which  are  to-day  selling  at  four  times 
their  cost  in  prewar  days. 

Reports  show  that  manufacturers  have  a  fair  supply  of  orders  on 
hand  and  that  all  machines  for  which  labor  can  be  obtained  will  be 
fully  employed  during  the  spring  months. 

Trade  in  Cotton  and  Silk  Nets. 

There  was  a  large  decline  in  the  value  of  cotton  and  silk  nets  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  The  value  of  cotton  nets  exported  in 
1916  amounted  to  $2,722,389,  but  declined  to  $1,332,798  for  1917. 
The  value  of  silk  nets  exported  to  the  United  States  declined  from 
$1,077,488  in  1916  to  $172,169  in  1917. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  exports  to  the  United 
States,  the  plain-net  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  experienced  a 
very  profitable  year.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  most  of 
the  looms  were  occupied  on  Government  contracts.  In  1916  only 
looms  capable  of  making  mosquito  nets  and  coarse  counts  of  bobbin 
nets  were  so  engaged,  but  as  these  machines  were  not  producing 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  requirements  of  the  army  the  machines, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  making  goods  for  ordinary  trade  re- 
quirements, were  commandeered  by  the  Government  for  producing 
mosquito  netting. 

The  general  result  was  that  by  the  end  of  1917  all  of  the  immediate 
requirements  of  the  army  had  been  met  and  reserve  stocks  estab- 
lished at  the  various  bases.  This  situation  enabled  manufacturers 
to  turn  their  attention  again  to  general  trade  requirements.  Many 
orders  had  accumulated  during  the  period  when  machines  were  busy 
with  Government  contracts;  this  is  especially  true  with  reference  to 
mosquito  netting. 

Trade  wath  the  British  colonies  was  fairly  good  for  bobbin  nets, 
but  for  the  reasons  stated  there  were  practically  no  exports  of  m.os- 
quito  nets.  South  American  countries  purchased  more  liberally  tlian 
usual,  and  the  improved  facilities  for  making  shipments  to  that  mar- 
ket counterbalanced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  curtailment  of  ex- 
ports to  European  countries. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a  large  purchaser  of  cotton 
nets  in  this  market,  and  the  sharp  decline  in  purchases  during  the 
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past  year  may  be  attributed  to  the  entry  of  that  country  into  the 
war  and  to  the  prevailing  high  prices. 

Prospects  for  the  net  trade  are  somewhat  uncertain,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  yarns  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  nets  are  growing 
scarcer  every  day.  Already  some  machines  are  standing  idle,  and 
as  there  appears  to  be  no  definite  source  of  supply,  except  for  Gov- 
ernment orders,  the  future  prospects  are  difficult  to  anticipate.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  available  yarns  are  being  diverted  to  other 
trades  producing  goods  essential  to  the  requirements  of  the  army. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  most  of  the  makers  have  a  fair  quantity 
of  yarns  on  hand,  but  even  then  the  stocks  they  hold  will  not  carry 
them  far. 
Making-Up  Trade — Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

The  past  year  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  years  the  making-up 
trade  ever  had.  The  outstanding  features  were  the  abundance  of 
orders,  the  improved  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  demand  for  neck- 
wear in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Prices  naturally  ruled  high 
and  firm,  and  most  of  the  goods  manufactured  were  for  British  and 
colonial  trade.  There  are  still  plenty  of  orders  on  hand,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  owing  to  the  fashion,  which  is  now  favorable  to  the  trade, 
a  good  business  will  be  done  during  1918. 

During  1917  the  conditions  of  production  of  hosiery  and  under- 
wear gradually  grew  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor 
and  the  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  yarns.  Not- 
withstanding this  the  trade  witnessed  one  of  the  busiest  years  in  its 
history. 

Prices  continually  rose  in  sympathy  with  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  raw  material  and  labor.  The  larger  percentage  of  the  output  was 
used  for  war  purposes,  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  meet- 
ing the  domestic  civilian  demand,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
ordinary  trade  of  underwear  and  hosiery. 

Woolen  garments,  jerseys,  and  wraps  found  a  ready  market.  Man- 
ufacturers vfere  so  busily  employed  that  no  novelties  were  introduced, 
and  buyers  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  regular  lines. 

No  improvement  in  the  amount  of  goods  for  ordinary  trade  is  ex- 
pected at  present.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  small  quantity  of  raw 
material  allocated  for  civilian  purposes,  and  everything  points  to  a 
further  diminution  of  supplies  for  this  purpose,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  price. 

Manufacturers  have  in  hand  contracts  for  large  quantities  of 
Avoolen  underwear  needed  for  the  use  of  American  troops  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  these  are  being  pressed  forward  with  all  possible 
speed. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  if  the  war  continues  for  any  considerable  time,  the  supplies 
of  hosiery  goods  will  be  considerably  sinaller  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  during  the  past  three  years. 
Restricted  Production  of  Cotton  Yarns. 

In  the  early  part  of  1917  spinners  were  doing  fairly  well,  and  the 
prices  obtained  ;showed  a  healthy  margin  of  profit.  The  steady  up- 
ward movement  in  raw  cotton  was  harassing  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  there  was  some  falling  off  in  the  general  position  of  the  trade. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  year  there  was  a  con- 
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siderable  improvement  in  the  demand;  since  then  increasing  business 
has  been  done  at  very  remunerative  rates  in  spite  of  the  high  prices 
of  raw  material.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  margin  of  profit  was  ever  so 
wide  as  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  spinners  were  able  to  name  their 
own  terms  for  frcsh  contracts,  and  buyers  competed  strongly  for  the 
supplies  available.  In  many  instances  sellers  refused  to  quote  prices, 
as  future  deliveries  were  so  uncertain. 

The  export  trade  in  yarn  was  severely  handicapped  throughout  the 
year,  as  many  of  the  chief  outlets  were  closed  or  partially  so.  During 
the  first  six  months  a  good  business  was  done  with  the  markets  of 
northern  Europe,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  shipments  to  neu- 
tral countries  were  allowed  only  under  license,  and  in  most  instances 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  license. 

The  chief  difficulties  that  confronted  manufacturers  were  the  short- 
age of  cotton  supplies  and  the  shortage  of  labor.  In  consequence  of 
the  cotton  shortage,  a  Cotton  Control  Board  vvas  appointed  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  available  supplies. 
The  boarcVs  first  act  was  to  restrict  spinners  to  a  production  of  60  per 
cent  of  their  full  output,  any  excess  production  being  allowed  only  on 
payment  of  a  substantial  fine.  The  output  had  already  been  consid- 
ably  curtailed  owing  to  labor  difficulties,  and  while  this  restriction  did 
not  effect  the  trade  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  it  did 
have  the  effect  of  accentuating  the  existing  shortage  of  supplies  and 
making  deliveries  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

Textile  Machinery  Imported  from  United  States. 

Practicallj^  no  hosiery,  lace,  or  net  machines  were  built  in  this  dis- 
trict during  1917,  as  all  plants  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions. 

On  account  of  the  inability  of  local  builders  of  hosiery  machines  to 
supply  machines  of  their  oAvn  manufacture,  the_y  had  to  look  to  the 
American  market  to  meet  the  steady  demand  which  existed  through- 
out the  year,  owing  to  the  large  requirements  of  the  army  for 
hosiery.  A  large  number  of  seamless  and  web  machines  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  These  are  now  being  used  here  and 
are  rendering  very  satisfactory  service.  The  demand  for  lace,  cur- 
tain, and  net  machines  was  limited. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  j:)resep=t  conditions  regarding  the 
textile  machinery  trade  will  prevail  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Inquiries  are  constantly  received  for  lace  machinery,  but  manufac- 
turers decline  to  quote  prices  or  time  of  delivery. 

Leather  Trade  Eegulated  by  Government. 

During  1917  the  shoe  and  leather  industries  of  this  country,  which 
are  chiefly  located  in  the  Nottingham  consular  district,  passed 
through  one  of  the  most  strenuous  years  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

A  large  number  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  this  trade  have  joined 
the  army,  their  places  being  taken  by  women,  who  really  have  accom- 
plished wonders,  Avhen  one  takes  into  consideration  the  many  techni- 
cal details  and  heavy  labor  connected  with  the  trade. 

The  famine  in  ordinary  footwear  that  was  anticipated  last  year  did 
not  materialize,  and  to-day  there  is  less  fear  in  this  respect  than  for- 
merly existed.     The  quality  and  increased  prices  of  footwear  and 
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leather  have  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Government-regulation  boots  will  remedy  the  situation. 
The  leather  trade  is  now  thoroughly  regulated  and  practically  under 
Government  control. 

In  the  early  part  of  1917,  trade  with  the  United  States  in  pickled 
grains  was  good,  with  increased  prices  on  every  sale,  particularly 
heavy  goods.  Although  exportation  w^as  prohiljited,  tanners  were 
able  to  secure  licenses,  and  a  fair  amount  was  shipped. 

Prices  of  domestic  hides  were  fixed  in  1916,  but  this  was  largely 
nullified  during  the  early  months  of  1917  by  the  very  high  prices 
paid  for  imported  stocks.  The  Government  then  undertook  to  pur- 
chase most  of  the  hides  and  skins  coming  from  overseas.  This,  by 
the  eliminiation  of  the  foreign-hide  broker,  helped  considerably  in 
effecting  a  reduction  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  hides  and. 
skins  at  the  port  of  arrival  here.  The  cost  of  tanning  materials, 
which,  during  the  latter  part  of  1916,  was  extremely  high  and  due 
chiefly  to  scarcity  of  supplies  and  the  existing  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation, has  now  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  regulation  of  im- 
portation and  distribution  as  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  members 
of  the  trade. 
Trade  Effected  by  Embargoes — Output  of  Boots  and  Shoes. 

The  embargo  on  all  bends  from  10  to  12  pounds  helped  the  Gov- 
ernment to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  sole  leather  for  military  re- 
quirements. The  removal  of  this  embargo,  combined  with  the  per- 
mitted importation  of  American  and  Austrian  oak  bends,  enabled 
leather  factors  and  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  to  secure  stocks  of 
the  lighter  weights  for  civilian  use. 

The  general  embargo  placed  by  the  British  authorities  in  March, 
1917,  prohibited  the  importation  (except  by  license)  of  all  boots, 
shoes,  hides,  leather,  or  tanning  materials.  This  order,  which  at  the 
outset  upset  the  domestic  market  on  account  of  the  many  large  con- 
tracts placed  in  the  United  States,  effected  a  great  saving  to  both  the 
American  and  British  public  by  the  elimination  of  the  numerous 
British  buyers  in  the  American  market,  who  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  offer  practically  any  price  to  secure  stocks. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  estimated  that  British  manu- 
facturers have  made  more  than  50,000,000  pairs  of  army  and  navy 
boots.  The  manufacture  of  military  footwear  was  greatly  accele- 
rated by  the  adoption  of  a  standard  boot.  This  boot  has  no  linings 
to  cause  ridges  and  is  made  with  a  bellows  tongue  to  prevent  water 
entering  behind  the  tabs.     It  is  considered  very  comfortable. 

At  present  boot  and  shoe  makers  are  turning  out  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  average  output  of  the  early  part  of  1917.  It  is  under- 
stood that  all  of  the  British  firms  and  those  of  the  Allied  countries 
which  have  depended  on  Great  Britain  for  supplies  in  this  respect 
are  now  adequately  stocked. 
Iron  and  Steel  Production. 

At  the  beginning  of  1917  a  large  number  of  pig-iron  producers 
in  this  district  had  fair  stocks  on  hand.  These  have  long  since  been 
cleared  out,  and  at  present  there  is  a  marked  shortage. 

The  production  of  basic  iron  has  come  recently  to  the  front.  In 
1916  only  one  or  two  firms  were  producing  basic  iron  in  the  Mid- 
lands, but  on  account  of  the  large  demand  for  war  purposes  the 
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Government  has  commandeered  many  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  out- 
put now  amounts  to  several  thousand  tons  per  weeJi. 

Increased  costs  of  ore,  coke,  other  raw  material,  and  labor  have 
caused  producers  to  apply  for  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government  in  1916.  Some  concessions  have  been  granted  in 
this  respect,  but  the  higher-priced  brands  are  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  These  prices  vary  from  $21,60  to  $24  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds). 

Iron  and  steel  plants  were  steadily  employed  throughout  the  year. 
The  industry  has  been  worked  under  Government  regulations.  For- 
tunately, no  labor  troubles  occurred,  and  the  wages  paid  to-day  reach 
record  figures.  On  account  of  the  short^ige  of  labor  the  production 
in  1917  was  slightly  below  that  of  1916.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  output  was  used  for  war  requirements.  Ordinary  users  were 
able  to  obtain  purchases  only  by  means  of  certificates  issued  by  the 
Government  controller. 

The  shortage  of  supplies  of  steel  seriously  affected  the  galvanized 
sheet  trade.  The  price  of  billets  was  fixed  by  the  Government  in 
1915  at  $50.47  and  still  remains  at  that  figure.  American  supplies 
arc  practically  at  an  end,  with  the  possible  exception  of  wire  rods. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  iron  and  steel  bars,  plates,  etc.,  large 
quantities  of  which  were  formerly  imported  from  the  United  States, 
but  with  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war  little  hope  is  now  enter- 
tained of  securing  supplies  from  that  source.  However,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  a  good  market  for  the  sale  of  practically  all 
kinds  of  American  iron  and  steel  goods  after  the  war. 

Coal  Output  for  1917. 

The  output  of  coal  in  this  district  was  fairly  well  maintained  and 
reached  approximately  30,000,000  tons.  Some  collieries  have  shown 
a  better  tonnage  for  1917  than  for  previous  years.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  pits  have  been  v.^orking  full  time,  not  to  increased  daily  out- 
put, which,  generally  speaking,  was  much  below  the  average.  The 
demand  for  inland  consumption  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  little  or  no 
coal  produced  here  has  been  exported. 

Future  prospects  are  not  very  bright,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
drafts  upon  colliery  operatives  for  military  service.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  considerably  affect  the  tonnage.  As  the  demand  for 
manufacturing  fuel  is  abnormal,  and  the  pits  are  already  work- 
ing up  to  their  full  capacity,  there  Avill  probably  be  a  shortage  of 
steam-raising  fuel.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  change 
with  reference  to  house  coal  until  toward  the  end  of  1918. 

On  March  1,  1917,  the  Government  took  over  all  collieries  and 
appointed  a  controller,  whose  chief  business  is  to  regulate  prices 
and  arrange  distribution  as  fairly  and  economically  as  possible.  The 
country  has  been  mapped  out  into  districts  and  arrangements  made 
for  these  districts  to  be  supplied  from  the  nearest  pits,  with  a  view 
to  saving  railway  transportation  and  labor. 

The  selling  price  from  the  pit  is  now  $1.50  per  ton  above  the  pre- 
war standard,  or  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent. 
Satisfactory  Year  for  Agricultural  Industry. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year  was  the 
abnormal  production  of  potatoes,  which  has  lowered  the  price  to  a 
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very  considerable  extent.  The  total  yield  for  England  and  Wales 
was  3,339,995  long-  tons.  This  exceeded  the  yield  for  the  previous 
year  by  835,000  tons,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  about 
33  per  cent  and  is  the  largest  crop  ever  recorded  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  the  compilation  of  crop  statistics  in  1885.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  was  6.57  tons,  which  was  three-fourths  of  a  ton  greater 
than  the  average  in  1916  and  two-fifths  of  a  ton  above  the  average  for 
the  past  10  years. 

The  yield  of  turnips  and  svN^edes  was  estimated  at  12.55  tons  per 
acre,  and  the  total  production  amounted  to  12,163,624  long  tons.  The 
crop  was  somewb.at  smaller  than  in  1916,  but  Avas  350,000  tons  larger 
than  in  1915.  The  crop  of  mangolds  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
total  production  amounted  to  8,481,578  long  tons,  which  was  about 
15  per  cent  greater  than  the  production  for  1916.  The  yield  per  acre 
amounted  to  21.89  tons,  or  2.5  tons  greater  than  the  average  yield 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Farmers  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  high  prices  prevail- 
ing for  all  kinds  of  farm  products  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  labors  during  the  past  year. 
Banking  and  Insurance. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  Nottingham  is  strongly  reflected  in  the 
published  annual  report  of  the  various  banking  institutions.  The 
house  figures  shoAv  a  substantial  increase,  although  the  advances  made 
to 'customers,  except  those  made  for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds,  re- 
mained about  the  same.  Deposits  were  largely  increased,  and  the 
volume  of  business  done  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

Eeturns  of  the  only  savings  bank  located  in  Nottingham  show 
43,201  accounts,  an  increase  of  457  over  1916.  The  proportion  of  de- 
positors to  the  population  is  about  one  in  six.  The  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  depositors  is  $6,783,754,  an  increase  of  $739,578  over 
1916,  which  surpasses  any  previous  record. 

There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  fire  insurance  writ- 
ten, but  this  was  due  more  to  increased  values  than  to  heavier  stocks. 
The  losses  from  fire  were  about  normal,  and  there  has  consequently 
been  no  increase  in  premium  rates. 

Life  insurance  companies  report  a  good  business  in  endowment  in- 
surance on  the  lives  of  men  over  military  age  in  connection  with  war 
bond  issues.  A  large  amount  of  war  bonds  were  purchased  in  this 
way  through  life  insurance  companies,  with  the  result  that  probably 
a  greater  amount  of  this  insurance  was  written  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

Municipal  Operations. 

Eeports  of  municipal-owned  utilities  all  indicate  a  good  year  of 
business.  All  of  the  undertakings  were  operated  at  a  profit,  with  the 
exception  of  the  water  system,  which  showed  a  slight  deficit.  The 
reserves  were  increased  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  utilities,  namely, 
electricity,  gas,  and  tramways. 

The  gas  and  tran.iway  undertakings  were  in  a  position  to  apply 
$200,000  toward  the  general  taxes,  which  has  helped  considerably  in 
keepmg  down  the  rates. 
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SUPPLEMENT    TO    COMMERCE    EEPOETS. 


Tramway  receipts  amounted  to  $l>8r>,G'27,  an  increase  of  $38,750 
over  191G.  Working  expenses  reached  a  total  of  $074,965,  or  16.88 
cents  per  mile.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  47,480,934,  an 
increase  of  1,739,726  over  1916.  The  average  fare  amounted  to  2.04 
cents  per  passenger, 

TJie  quantity  of  gas  sold  amounted  to  2,085,131,600  cubic  feet,  a  de- 
crease of  65,896,400  cubic  feet.  Receipts,  including  the  sale  of  by- 
products, amounted  to  $2,024,911  and  the  expenses  to  $1,512,191,  leav- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $512,720.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
material,  the  price  of  gas  was  again  advanced,  bringing  the  price  for 
domestic  purposes  up  to  68  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  and  that  for 
power  ])urposes  up  to  50  cents  per  1,000  culuc  feet.  The  number  of 
units  of  electricity  sold  amounted  to  14,717,442,  an  increase  of  862,981 
units  over  1916.  The  average  price  obtained  per  unit  was  3.68  cents. 
The  gross  profit  was  $161,392,  a  decrease  of  $33,545. 

Approximately  a  population  of  372,978  was  supplied  with  Avater. 
The  total  quantity  distributed  amounted  to  3,473,788,023  gallons. 
There  was  no  increase  in  the  rates  The  net  deficit  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $9,080,  whch  is  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
operating  expenses. 

Increase  in  Food  Prices. 

At  the  beginning  of  1917  the  general  level  of  prices  of  the  principal 
ai'ticles  of  food  was  about  87  per  cent  above  that  of  July,  1914.  There 
was  a  steady  advance  in  prices  from  January  1  to  June  1,  1917,  when 
the  average  advance  amounted  to  102  per  cent.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  year  there  was  very  little  change,  so  that  on  December  31,  1917, 
the  average  increases  amounted  to  106  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
July,  1914. 

The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  principal  articles  of  food  from 
July,  1914,  to  June,  1917,  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Articles. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Articles. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Beef  British- 

87 
121 

112 

146 

€4 
134 

Muttcn,  chilled: 

Legs 

126 
ISl 

80 
134 
109 
100 

73 
178 

Milk 

CO 

Ribs 

Butter: 

Thin  flank 

Breast 

07 

Bacon,  streaky 

Fish 

Salt 

66 

Ribs             

Cheese 

i23 

Thin  flank        .... 

Flour 

as 

Bread 

Eggs,  fresh 

85 

Tea 

Potatoes 

144 

Breast 

Sugar,  granulated 

During  the  latter  part  of  1917  there  was  a  very  perceptible  decrease 
in  the  price  of  potatoes  from  the  figures  above  quoted,  after  the  new 
crop  had  been  harvested,  but  there  were  slight  increases  in  such  com- 
modities as  eggs,  fish,  tea,  etc.,  so  that  the  average  increase  advanced 
from  102  to  106  per  cent. 
Market  for  American  Goods — Declared  Exports. 

At  present  there  is  a  market  here  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise. There  is  a  shortage  of  practically  all  kinds  of  foodstuti's.  The 
present  embargo  on  imports,  combined  with  transportation  difficul- 
ties and  war  requirements,  prevent  American  sellers  from  partici- 
pating here  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  at  the  cessation  of  hos- 
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tilities,  local  purchasers  will  look  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
to  replenish  their  depleted  stocks.  It  would  be  advisable  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  sellers  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  English 
market,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  trade  require- 
ments as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit. 

The  total  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $7,549,219,  as 
against  $12,300,545  for  1916  and  $8,247,126  for  1915.  The  total  value 
of  lace  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1917  was  greater  than 
for  1915,  although  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  value  of 
cotton  and  silk  nets,  clue  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  nets  had  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government  for  army  purposes. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  declared 
exports  from  Nottingham  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1917,  and  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  year: 


Articles. 


66, 019 

5,632 
3,793 
10, 075 


Ale SlOl,  472 

Boots  and  shoes 13, 995 

Cement 7, 454 

Clay,  fire 

Cotton  piece  goods. 
Falls: 

Silli 

Wool 

Flooring  quarries. . 

Hair  nets,  silk 

Handkerchiefs: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Hosiery 

Laces: 

Cotton 

Silk  and  other . 
Nets: 

Cotton I    2,722,389 

Silk 1,077,488 


6,919 
12, 336 
159, 547 

4, 701, 175 
94, 679 


$119,228 

21,499 

3,509 

3,321 

77,370 

2,691 
2,920 
9,201 
4,428 

6,631 

5,22J 
151, 374 

2, 973, 7S1 
16, 798 

1, 332, 798 
172, 169 


Articles. 


Lace  curtains 

Leatlier 

Linens 

Madras 

Macliinery 

Needles,  hosiery . 

Paints 

Paper 

Rotteustone 

Seeds 

Silk 

Skins 

Sod  oil 

Stoneware 

Underwear 

Veilings 

Yarn 

All  other  articles . 

Total 


$94, 
1.53, 
230, 
101, 
121, 


68, 

3, 

23, 

12, 

3, 

7SS, 

l-i, 

6, 

77, 

51, 

,151, 

414, 


12, 300, 545 


1917 


$89, 923 
167, 901 


88,  111 

72, 760 

1,801 

102,089 

8,206 

3,106 

11,937 

2,610 

730, 095 

1,603 

7,079 

96, 318 

11,440 

1, 204, 133 

56, 155 


7, 549, 219 


Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $880  in  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  $14,928  in  1916, 

Shipments  to  the  Philippines  Avere  valued  at  $37,082  in  1916  and 
$23,616  in  1917  and  consisted  of  cotton  laces  and  nets.  Cotton  lace 
was  the  only  item  exported  to  Porto  Eico  and  Hawaii,  the  shipments 
being  valued  at  $1,662  and  $289,  respectively. 
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